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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 





TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the ‘‘ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘ Spectator,” we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.’ 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


TYNHE German Government, rearranged last week under Prince 
i Max of Baden as Chancellor, addressed a Peace Note to 
President Wilson through the Swiss Government. The text of this 
Note, as received by the President last Sunday, was as follows :— 


“The German Government requests the President of the United 
States of America to take steps for the restoration of peace, to 
notify all belligerents of this request, and to invite them to 
delegate plenipotentiaries for the purpose of taking up negotia- 
tions. he German Government accepts, as a basis for the 
peace negotiations, the programme laid down by the President 
of the United States in his Message to Congress of January 8th, 
1918, and in his subsequent pronouncements, particularly in 
his address of September 27th, 1918. In order to avoid further 
bleodshed, the German Government requests the President of the 
United States to bring about the immediate conclusion of a 
general armistice on land, on water, and in the air.” 


It was simply the expression of a desire for peace, with a demand 
for an armistice which would enable the enemy to rest and reconsti- 
tute his battered armies now retreating before the vigorous thrusts 
of the Allies, 








The President, replying on Tuesday to the Note, said that he 
could not propose an armistice until the Central Empires had agreed 
“immediately to withdraw their forces everywhere from invaded 
territory,” as a proof of good faith. As for the peace proposal, 
he asked two searching questions :— 


(1) Does the Imperial Chancellor mean that the Imperial 
German Government accepts the terms laid down by the President 
in his address to the Congress of the United States on January 8th 
last and in subsequent addresses, and that its object in entering 
into discussions would be only to agree upon the practical details 
of their application ? 

(2) The President also feels that he is justified in asking whether 
the Imperial Chancellor is speaking merely for the constituted 
authorities of the Empire who have so far conducted the war.” 


The President regards the answers to these questions as “ vital from 
every point of view,” and so will every one else. The word of the 
constituted authorities of the German Empire who have so far 
conducted the war—that is, the military caste—is worth less than 
nothing, and to negotiate with them would be futile. 

Anticipating this objection, the German Emperor had on Thursday 
week appointed a new Ministry, headed by Prince Max of Baden, 
and including several Clerical and Socialist Deputies. Prince 
Max, who is descended through his mother from Eugéne 
Beauharnais, the stepson of Napoleon, is the President of the 
Baden Upper House. He has interested himself in Red Cross 
work, and has a good command, af philanthropic phrases; but, 
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like other members of the German ruling caste, he has a profound 
contempt for Western democracy. His Foreign Secretary is Dr. 
Solf, the Prussian bureaucrat who has employed his enforced 
leisure at the Colonial Office in advocating the creation of a still 
larger Colonial Empire than that which Germany has deservedly 
lost for good. Two Clerical Deputies, Herr Erzberger and Herr 
Gréber, and the Socialist leader, Herr Scheidemann, have been 
made Secretaries of State without portfolios—and therefore without 
power. Another Socialist, Herr David, has become Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. Under the German system the Ministers 
are the servants of the Chancellor, while the Chancellor is the 
servant of the Emperor. The most independent of German 
journalists, Herr Theodor Wolff, of the Berliner Tageblatt, admitted 
last week, before the change of office-holders, that even a purely 
Parliamentary Ministry would not mean any decisive reform, 
as ‘“‘the true holders of power” would be unaffected. He 
anticipated, and could not deny, the charge that Prince Max’s 
Government is no more democratic in our sense than Count von 
Hertling’s. 


Prince Max, addressing the Reichstag last Saturday, said that, 
in aceordance with the Emperor's decree, the German Empire 
had “undergone a basic alteration of its political leadership.” 
He intended to act in accord with the leaders of the Reichstag 
majority,as ‘only if the people take an active part, in the broadest 
sense of the word, in deciding their destinies” could a Chancellor 
hope to succeed. His programme included the acceptance of 
the Reichstag peace resolution of July 19th, 1917—for “ No 
annexations and no indemnities’”—which was repudiated at 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest with the full approval of those 
Clericals and Socialists who supported it. He professed a willingness 
to join in a League of Nations and a desire for “ the complete 
restoration of Belgium, particularly of her independence and 
her territorial integrity,’ adding that “an effort shall also be 
made to reach an understanding in regard to the question of an 
indemnity.” His programme, he said, * will not permit the Peace 
Treaties hitherto concluded to be a hindrance in the way of th2 
conclusion of a general peace.” The Baltic Provinces, Lithuania, 
and Poland should be given popular representation, and should 
regulate their relations with neighbouring peoples without outside 
interference, 


Prince Max went on to say that the co-operation of the Reichstag 
with the Government must continue after the war. A Bill would 
be introduced to authorize Deputies entering the Ministry to retain 
their seats. Prussia must, he said, adopt the democratic suffrage 
promised by the Emperor, but hitherto rejected by the Landtag. 
He announced as a remarkable concession to the new spirit that the 
Chancellor, by order of the Emperor, would be allowed to overrule 
Generals who went too far in exercising a political censorship and 
suppressing political meetings—a declaration which shows uncon- 
sciously how little power even the highest civilian authorities possess 
in this militarist State. 


The new Chancellor professed complete confidence in Germany’s 
ability to avert defcat. But as the struggle must not be protracted 
beyond “ the moment when a termination of the war seems possible 
to us which does not affect our honour,” he had sent a Note on 
Friday week to President Wilson. He could accept the programme 
contained in the President’s speeches as a “ basis for negotiations,” 
and he shared Mr. Wilson’s “ thoughts regarding the future well. 
being of nations.” Germany wanted “an upright peace which 
rejects every selfish violation of the rights of others,” but she could 
and wouid fight to the end if the answer to the Note was “ dictated 
by the will to destroy us.” The German people still had “ mighty 
powers,” and “ the incontrovertible conviction that they were only 
fighting for our life as a nation would double these powers.” Prince 
Max spared us the direct repetition of the old falsehood that 
Germany has been waging a defensive war, but it is implied in 
that closing phrase of a thoroughly disingenuous oration, on which 
the deliberate burning of French and Belgian towns by the 
German Generals forms a lurid comment, 
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Austria-Hungary acted with Germany in inviting President 
Wilson to arrange an armistice and peace ragotiations. The 
Austrian Government, less careful than Prince Max, began their 
Note with the assertion that Austria, the unprovoked assailant 
of Serbia, “ has always waged the war solely as a defensive war.” 
We confess our inability to understand why the statesmen of Vienna 
persist in repeating such gross and palpable lies, which deceive no 
one, and only increase the profound distrust with which the Allies 
regard Austrian diplomacy. The President has vouchsafed no 
answer to Austria. The reception of the German Note in the Allied 
countries and in America was uniformly hostile. Not even those 
newspapers which have shown traces of Pacificism had a word to say 
in favour of the proposal. The German rulers have violated so 
many Treaties and Agreements, small or great, and have boasted so 
openly of their bad faith, that now no responsible person believes 
a word they say. 


Turkey, according to the German official statements, was to 
act with her Allies, but no Peace Note from her has yet been pub- 
lished, though it is said to have been sent through the Spanish 
Government. An unofficial report indicates the fall of the Young 
Turk Ministry headed by Talaat Pasha end Enver Pasha, and the 
appointment of the veteran Ahmed Tewfik Pasha as Grand Vizier. 
This may or may not be true. A governing factor in the situation 
at Constantinople is the German battle-cruiser ‘Goeben,’ whose 
guns, trained on the city, prevent the Turks from throwing over 
their German friends with unseemly haste. Meanwhile the 
Governor of Smyrna, Rahmi Bey, is said to be initiating peace 
proposals at Athens, either on his own account or on behalf of the 
Turkish Government. Smyrna is the richest province in Turkey, 
with a large Greek population, and Rahmi Bey would doubtless be a 
popular hero if he could free Smyrna from the burdens of war. 





The abdication of King Ferdinand in favour of his son, the Crown 
Prince Boris, and the formal accession of the new monarch to his 
uneasy throne, ‘were announced on Monday. The Government of 
Bulgaria’s tender of resignation was met by an expression of confi- 
dence in the Cabinet, and the King’s request that the Ministers 
should remain in office. It is stated that before the act of abdica- 
tion all the Party leaders assured King Ferdinand that they 
“approved his decision.” This sentiment—‘‘ We don’t want to 
lose you, but we feel you ought to go ”’—will be heartily chorussed 
by the other subjects of the ex-King, whose Manifesto attributes 
his desertion, in the face of national disaster and personal dangor 
by himself created, to a newly discovered sense of the moral beauty 
of “supreme self-sacrifice for the good of our dear Fatherland.” 
King Boris has publicly a\d politely endorsed this view of the 
transaction, disclosing himself to his people as a monarch “imbued 
with their democratic spirit." Even the German Kaiser is being 
rapidly converted to democratic ideals; perhaps he may become 
a sound Republican, by conviction, before the end of the war. 





There has been another week of very heavy fighting in France. 
The enemy’s L-shaped front still hinges on the St. Gobain Forest 
between the Oise and the Aisne, but both the western and the 
southern sides of it are crumbling away under the incessant hammer- 
blows of Marshal Foch. The enemy evidently wishes to withdraw 
his centre so as to straighten and shorten his front, on a line from 
Ostend, or perhaps Antwerp, through Maubeuge, to the Meuse Valley 
ed Metz. But he cannot make an orderly retreat while he is being 
harassed continually from the west and the south. Marshal Foch’s 
evident object is to maintain the pressure on both the enemy’s 
flanks so as to give him no choice. A definite breach in either 
flank would lead to a hasty retirement of the forces in the whole 
vast salient, with heavy losses in material if not in men, or to a new 
Sedan. 


On the enemy’s western flank, while the Belgians have halted 
outside Roulers and our Second Army have followed the retreating 
Germans to within a few miles of Lille, the battle of Cambrai has 
continued to rage furiously. The British and Australian divisions 
in the centre, supported this week by American troops, battered 
at the enemy's reserve or Peaurevoir-Masniéres line which had 
been constructed behind the Hindenburg Line. They had breached 
the Beaurevoir line on Thursday week, but the enemy poured his 
reserves into the gap and day after day multiplied his counter- 
attacks in order to delay our advance at any cost. Meanwhile our 
pressure further north compelled the enemy last Saturday to 
abandon the remnant of the Hindenburg Line along the cana! 
south of Cambrai, while the French on our right cleared the line 
east of St. Quentin. 





The next stage began before dawn on Tuesday with a tremendous 
Allied offensive on the twenty-six-mile front from the north-east 
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of Cambrai to the south-east of St. Quentin, directed against the 
German second line. Everywhere the attack was successful. The 
Allies shattered the Beaurevoir line into fragments, and the American 
division in the centre advanced well on the road to Le Cateay. 
Ten thousand prisoners and many guns were taken in this day of 
desperate fighting. After midnight the Canadians attacked north- 
east of Cambrai and crossed the canal protecting the enemy’s ling 
of retreat by the Valenciennes road. This settled the fate of 
Cambrai, which was occupied by our troops on Wednesday morning, 
The old town, spared by our guns, was then not greatly damaged, 
but enemy mines, exploding some hours later, laid it in ruins, 
Nothing can excuse this wanton and senseless barbarity. 


On Wednesday night Sir Douglas Haig was able to announce 
that the enemy’s whole defensive system from Arras to St. Quentin 
had been captured, and that our magnificent armies, with the 
French on their right flank, were advancing rapidly eastward on 
the wide front from the Sensée, north of Cambrai, to the Somme, east 
of St. Quentin. The Hindenburg Line in this region with its out- 
works and its supports formed a stupendous fortified zone, thirty- 
five miles square. Every village, every farm, every cottage almost, 
was a stronghold, and the whole area was seamed with trenches. 
The enemy fought for every yard of the ground with the utmost 
determination, and used his reserves freely in counter-attacks up 
to the very last. But he could not check our superb infantry of 
the First, Third, and Fourth Armies, who in seven weeks broke 
through all the enemy’s “ impregnable” lines, inflicted enormous 
losses upon him, and took over one hundred and ten thousand 
prisoners and twelve hundred guns. It is the greatest single 
victory that British arms have ever won. We are very giad to 
see that the Prime Minister has sent his hearty congratulations to 
Sir Douglas Haig and the officers and men of the three armies, who 
have achieved “a feat of which we are all justly proud and for 
which the Empire will ever be grateful.” 





In Champagne General Gouraud’s steady advance on his right 
flank between the Suippes and the Argonne, combined with General 
Berthelot’s advance towards the Aisne north-west of Reims, com- 
pelled the enemy on Friday week to abandon all his strong positions 
round Reims, from which for four years he had bombarded that 
proud but unhappy city. Reims is now out of range of German 
guns. By Saturday last the Germans had fallen back to the Suippes 
Valley, with the French in hot pursuit. The enemy has offered the 
most obstinate resistance on the banks of the Suippes, but the 
French have crossed the river at several points, and, with Italian 
assistance, have extended their hold of the Aisne Valley further 
west, where they occupied Berry-au-Bac on Monday. Since then 
General Gouraud has advanced his right flank still further north, 
thus again outflanking the enemy on his left and forcing him to a 
fresh retreat. 





On either side of the Argonne Forest the Franco-American 
pressure is gradually compelling the enemy to evacuate his last 
strongholds in that wild region. The Americans on Monday, after a 
most strenuous fight, captured the fortified hills above Chatel, on 
the Aire, commanding the north-eastern outskirts of the Argonne. 
On Tuesday, with French co-operation, they attacked east of 
the Meuse and captured almost all the outer lines of Verdun as they 
were when the Germans began their attack in February, 1916. The 
enemy has massed his reserves behind his fortified lines between the 
Argonne and the Meuse to resist by all means this American advance, 
which threatens his main southern line of retreat by Méziéres and 
Montmédy. But the advance, though slow, continues, and the 
German reserves are being used up in the vain effort to arrest the 
American Army. 





The Allies in the Near East have been quick to profit by the 
collapse of Bulgaria. The Serbian and French troops took up the 
pursuit of the retreating Austrians and Germans, and are now 
advancing rapidly on a wide front through Southern Serbia. The 
Serbians on Wednesday entered Leskovatz, on the main line twenty 
miles south of Nish. The French, pursuing up the Mitrovitza line, 
made large captures of Austrian artillery. The Italians at the same 
time are driving the Austrians out of Albania. They occupied 
Elbasan last Sunday, and were nearing Durazzo. That port, 
which the Austrians had fortified as their principal base in Albania, 
had been bombarded and laid in ruins on Wednesday week by an 
Italian and British fleet. Three Italian battleships and three 
British cruisers, preceded by our minesweepers and guarded by 
British, Italian, and American destroyers, passed through the 
Austrian minefields, and destroyed Durazzo and its batteries. 
Three enemy destroyers and two transports in the harbour wer 
disposed of, and two enemy submarines, which attacked and 
damaged a British cruiser, were sunk by the Allied “ chasers.” 
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General Allenby’s cavalry in Southern Syria on Sunday last oceu- 
pied Rayak and Zahleh, the chief towns on the railway running north- 
westwards from Damascus through the Lebanon foothills to Beirut. 
last Sunday French and British warships entered that famous 
port, which the Turks had prudently abandoned. The same 
day our troops moving north along the coast from Acre 
entered Sidon. From Rayak the Syrian Railway runs northward, 
through Homs, to Aleppo, about two hundred miles away. The 
Turks are evidently impotent to stay our progress, if we care to 
go forward, and the Syrians have welcomed the Allies with enthu- 
siasm. Between September 18th, when the offensive began in 
Samaria, and October 8th, General Allenby took seventy-five 
thousand prisoners and three hundred and fifty guns, while the 
Hedjaz Arabs captured eight thousand prisoners. Among these 
were over three thousand German and Austrian troops. The three 
Turkish armies engaged in Palestine had a total strength of 103,417 
on September 8th, so that very few can have escaped capture or 
death, except the German Commander-in-Chief, who, like Sir 
John Cope, was the first to bring news of his defeat to Damascus. 


We have read with deep sympathy and approval, which we think 
must be shared by most people, the impressive warning which the 
French Government have addressed to Germany on the subject of 
German atrocities. It is most important for Germany to be 
informed, not only by France but by all the Allies, that individuals 
in Germany proved guilty of barbarities against prisoners will be 
held responsible when we are in a position to bring them to book. 
The French Government have spoken of these persons being held 
responsible “‘ judicially,” and that is exactly the right word to use. 
There should be no wild vindictiveness, but a resolution to administer 
stern “ justice” to those who are proved criminals. Justice is no 
respecter of persons, and no individual and no class should be 
exempted, from the Kaiser downwards, 


This is a very different method from the fantastic proposals one 
reads in some newspapers, that for every town in Belgium or France 
henceforth destroyed by the Germans a German town should be 
destroyed as a reprisal. When the war is over and people have time 
to reflect coolly, we think they will be astonished that such proposals 
should have been made and should have received some measure of 
support, It would be simply barbarism and vandalism to destroy 
towns; yet, odious as those things are, we should not resist 
them if they could serve any demonstrable military purpose, or 
could possibly instruct the Germans in better ways. But of course 
they could serve no such purposes. It is useless to destroy material 
things in order to try to punish somebody. Thisis the act of a child. 
The true way to punish people is to make them pay in their own 
persons or in their pockets, or in both. That is the real value of the 
admirable French warning which has been addressed to the Germans, 


In the heat of their very natural and most righteous indignation 
at German barbarity, some people seem to forget that to destroy any 
German town would be to destroy a good deal of art in the form of 
pictures or architecture. This is true, however low we place the 
standard of German art. Many artistic things have been imported 
to German towns, and many could not be removed, or would escape 
notice even if some kind of attempt were made to save them. In 
thinking of the destruction of the mass it is easy to overlook the 
Let us illustrate what is 
Suppose it were suggested 


precious small things contained in it. 
proposed by a perfectly logical analogy. 
that we should punish the Germans by slitting up valuable paintings 
of the old Dutch school because they happen to belong to Germans. 
Every mind would revolt from the barbarity and idiocy of the 
thing. Yet that is what is being proposed, though the issue may 
be a little obscured. During the Indian Mutiny it was proposed that 
the great Mosque at Delhi should be turned into a Christian church 
in order to punish the rebels. John Lawrence successfully resisted 
this senseless idea, The countrymen of Lawrence may be trusted 
to resist to-day a proposal that is just as little likely to serve the 
Make the Germans pay the last 
Let them be 
Let them pay 
But let 


ends which we all have in view. 
pfennig for restoring what they have destroyed. 
forced to give works of art to replace what is lost. 
the extreme penalty of murder where murder is proved. 
us not destroy things for the sake of destroying them. 


The War Cabinet published on Friday week its decision to 
appoint Sir George Cave as Chairman of the Inter-Departmental 
Prisoners of War Committee, and intimated that British prisoners 
of war in Bulgaria would be immediately released. The rest of 
the communiqué must have disappointed people who have friends 
in German prison camps, for it was occupied largely with discussion 
of and protest against Germany’s demand regarding Germans in 
China—a demand so preposterously irrelevant that it never was 
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worth discussion even when it originated. A more useful, though a 
trr.ble, document, published on the same day, was an order by 
Ludendorff enjoining systematic cruelty to French prisoners of war 
newly captured—“ as little food as possible” and “ the sever st 
labour” forextended hours. Apparently the Hague agreement for 
exchange of prisoners has broken down; so its publication ‘s of 
trivial importance. 


The Daily News of Wednesday published a number of answers 
which it had received from the Lord Mayors and Mayors throughout 
the country about the desirability of a November election. The 
answers were overwhelmingly hostile to an election. Indeed, there 
were only two exceptions to a unanimously hostile opinion. The 
Mayors disapproved of the proposal to hold a General Election on 
such grounds as the absence of an issue to put before the country ; 
the dislike of the electors for an election at present ; the int: rruption 
of the war activities of the nation ; and the introduction of political 
strife when concentration on the war is the urgent need. 


Newspaper readers have been much interested by the announce- 
ment that the Daily Chronicle has been bought by a group repre- 
sented by Sir Henry Dalziel. As an immediate result of this 
purchase Mr. Donald, the editor of the Daily Chronicle, has resigned, 
and Sir Frederick Maurice has transferred his services to the Daily 
News, which is a heavy gainer. The Morning Post has made a 
study of the groups of newspapers which more or less march 
to the same orders. It is disconcerting to see this formidable 
array of newspapers which are owned by syndicates and speak 
with what Mr. Asquith has called a gramophone voice. Of course 
the same “record” is not used throughout all the newspapers 
of each syndicate or system, as that would spoil the illusion of 
independence. Illusion there must be or authority or influence 
would soon disappear. The voice and the method of expression 
vary, but the inspiration is the same. 


No doubt in these days, when the possession of a daily newspaper 
means a very large amount of capital, it is as difficult to avoid the 
syndicate as it is in any other trade. What may fairly be objected 
to is that the controlled voice should pretend to be an independent 
voice, The ideal, we suppose, would be for every editor to own his 
newspaper, but as that is clearly quite impossible one does look 
back with regret to the days when no proprietor owned more than 
one newspaper. In those days the relations between proprietors 
and editors were of a very remarkable kind ; illogical and precarious 
though the relation might seem, in reality it worked very well. 
The editor was like the skipper of a ship who lays his own course 
and is not interfered with by the shipowner. When the Walters 
owned the Times, for instance, their editor, Delane, was a really 
independent man. The only apparent cure for the present undesir- 
able condition of affairs is that the discriminating powers of news- 
paper readers should grow, and this can only be accomplished by 
education in the bess sense of the word. People will always have 
the newspapers they deserve. 


A correspondent has sent us with some scathing comments 4 
copy of a poster which is being exhibited at the front. We share 
his indignation. Soldiers at the front are now being invit d to 
act as members of what may be called a universal salvage corps 
They are very properly encouraged when returning from the lines 
to the rear to bring with them anything in the nature of metal and 
timber which could be used as war material. On the new ground 
over which our armies are now advancing there is of course much 
material of that sort. The poster to which we refer is designed to 
encourage salvage, and to indicate the vast economy that may 
result from an Army-wide habit of salvage. Will it be believed 
that this wholesome exhortation brings us to the subject of beer ? 


The poster is a picture of an enormous tumbler of pale yellow 
foaming beer that looks like lager (though probably nothing German 
is intended), and the following words accompany it: ‘ Salve now 
and keep the price of beer down!” No doubt a rather circuitous 
economic argument would be required to convince the average 
soldier that the economy of salvage will result in cheaper beer. And 
it is probably expected that the average soldier, being a man whose 
amiable habit it is to bow to authority, will accept a pure assertion 
as valid. The shame of the matter is that it should be thought 
that the most effective appeal to the British soldier to serve his 
country is to promise him cheaper beer. Surely he is being mis- 
judged, especially at a moment when he has just heard that the 
United States means to have Prohibition “for the duration.” 
Thus do identical motives produce dissimilar results in the leading 
brains of different nations ! 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ANSWER. 


i any one on first reading President Wilson’s answer to 
the German peace proposal felt a tinge of disappointment 
that it did not fulfil the general expectation that it would 
return a crushing refusal to the proposal, that person must 
have revised his feelings when he came to examine the answer 
in all its bearings. The answer is probably a wiser one than 
any other statesman among the Allies would have given in the 
same circumstances. In its directness, its simplicity, its 
searching relevance, it brings the new German Chancellor to 
a test which he cannot possibly evade. If he tries to evade 
it by shamblings and wrigglings, he will have proved himself 
as dishonest as all German rulers have hitherto proved them- 
selves in this war. We shall then know exactly where we 
are and how to proceed. President Wilson is in the position 
of an experienced dispenser of charities who, in Judging 
whether the applicant for alms or favours is genuine an 
deserving, always reaches his conclusions by means of ques- 
tions. There is nothing like questions for discovering honesty 
where it exists or exposing dishonesty. President Wilson, 
in fact, puts the German Chancellor in such a quandary that 
one feels that the most elaborate and highly calculated subtlety 
could not possibly have poised an opponent upon a more 
exquisite point. Yet President Wilson’s questions are not 
really subtle, but are just the quintessence of pertinence. They 
not only transfix the Chancellor, but rally and unite the very 
diss‘dents at home. 
A critical and momentous event like a proposal of peace 
by the enemy is bound to become quickly wrapped up in 
so much rumour, and to suffer from so many various interpre- 
tations, that the issue in a few days or even hours may seem 
to be much more complicated than it really is. The issue 
is not complicated. It is quite simple. It is the same issue 
that has existed from the first day of the war. Are the 
Germans willing to satisfy the triple conditions of Restitution, 
teparation, and Security for the world? In a very short 
time we shall know what the German answer is, and whether 
we have to go on much longer with the war. But at this 
point it is necessary to mention, what indeed no one can 
be in danger of forgetting, that as every day adds a new 
victory to the Allies the Germans will be acting under the 
force of circumstances. They may rapidly accept what 
they know they cannot afford to refuse, but they may accept 
it solely for that reason,and not because there has been any 
change of heart or conviction. The military triumphs of 
the Allies are, in fine, the governing factor. Let us take 
President Wilson’s questions in order. His first question 
is whether Prince he of Baden means that the German 
Government have accepted the demands laid down by 
President Wilson in his address to Congress on January 8th 
of this year and in subsequent addresses. Is the object 
of Germany only to agree upon “ the practical details” of 
applying these American terms ¢ Well might the President 
ask this question. For the statement made by the German 
Chancellor to the Reichstag, his message to President Wilson, 
and the resolutions of the Reichstag Majority on which the 
Chancellor professes to base himself are by no means in 
harmony. For example, in his message to President Wilson 
the Chancellor accepts President Wilson's programme of 
January 8th as “a basis for peace negotiations.” It will be 
remembered that on January 8th President Wilson insisted 
that Belgium must be “ restored ”—that is to say, compensa- 
tion must be paid by Germany. In his speech to the Reichstag, 
however, the Chancellor spoke most vaguely on the subject of 
compensating Belgium about “ an effort to reach an under- 
standing.” Again, President Wilson has always taken a 
particularly strong line about the restoration of Russia. 
But the Reichstag Majority have flagrantly violated their 
avowed principle of “ noannexations.” The Chancellor spoke all 
too vaguely once more about the invaded parts of Russia being 
prepared for liberty and self-determination, apparently under 
German control. There is of course no approximation what- 
ever between these points of view. Yet again, President 
Wilson has insisted upon “ righting the wrong” that was 
done to France when Germany annexed Alsace-Lorraine. 
Neither the Reichstag Majority nor the Chancellor has ever 
done more than suggest that Alsace-Lorraine might be granted 
= of self-government within the German Empire. 
erhaps the worst omission of all in the Chancellor's speech 
is in respect of Poland. Here only ambiguous phrases 
are offered, though President Wilson spoke very strongly 
about the necessity of erecting “an independent Poland.” 





There is very little encouragement, then, to believe that 
the new German Chancellor is anywhere near accepting 
President Wilson’s ideas of his own free will, though, as we 





_| have said, we are convinced that he will be forced to accept 


them very soon. President Wilson’s terms mean nothing less 
than the evacuation of all territory invaded by the Germans, 
including Russia; the complete rehabilitation and indem- 
nification of Belgium, Serbia, Rumania, and Montenegro ; 
the territorial recognition of the claims of Italian nationality ; 
the complete freedom of the subject races of Austria-Hungary 
—this point has been added by President Wilson in speeches 
delivered since January 8th—and the creation of a free Poland, 

With regard to President Wilson’s treatment of an armistice 
we need say very little. He does not, as will be seen by any 
careful reader, promise an armistice; but he says that he 
could not think of even mentioning the subject to his Allies 
till the Germans had retired from all the invaded territories, 
But that retirement would not by any means satisfy the 
conditions on which there could be “a cessation of arms.” 
Of course President Wilson sees as clearly as any one possibly 
could that the Germans would like nothing better than a 
breathing-space afforded by an armistice. Instead of fighting 
their way back to a shorter line, exhausted, hard pressed, 
and bleeding at every pore as they go, the Germans would 
be able to establish themselves on chosen positions without 
any impediment. That would be making the Germans a 
present of a great military advantage. it has long been 
prophesied that Germany would propose an armistice when 
she found herself in great military difficulties, and now that 
the prophecy has been fulfilled it is ridiculous to suppose 
that the appeal could be granted except upon the fulfilment 
of the whole of President Wilson’s conditions. 

President Wilson asks whether the German Chancellor 
is speaking “merely” for the German rulers who have 
hitherto conducted the war. This question brings us to what 
has been called President Wilson’s “ fifteenth point.” In 
his address on January 8th he laid down fourteen points, 
but on September 27th in the famous speech in which he argued 
that the issues must now be settled “ by no compromise or 
adjustment, but definitely and once for all,” he added that 
the Allies could not “come to terms” with the Central 
Empires, “ for they are without honour and accept no principle 
but their own interest.” These words mean no peace with 
the Hohenzollerns. The German Chancellor is now inviting 
the world to believe that, because the Kaiser promised 
democratic reforms in a letter to Count von Hertling, there 
has been something in the nature of a popular revolution in 
Germany. It is interesting to speculate whether the Kaiser 
and his supporters really think that the world is so childlike 
as to believe this. There could be no revolution transferring 
authority genuinely to popular representatives in Germany 
without a change of the Constitution. A mere remark in 
a letter by the Kaiser is no such Constitutional change. The 
Kaiser seems already to have forgotten what he promised, 
and he interlards his messages to the Army and to the people 
with the autocratic “I,” “1,” “1.” This question whether 
the Chancellor speaks, or will soon be enabled to speak, 
genuinely on behalf of the German people, and not on behalf 
of the infamous, but now discredited, militaristic bureaucratic 
autocracy, is essential. 

To sum up, President Wilson’s amazingly well-weighed 
words bring Germany to the necessity of a sharp decision. 
She must at once confess herself beaten, or go on fighting 
long enough for it not to matter in the least whether she 
confesses herself beaten or not. In either case the peace 
terms of the Allies will prevail in their entirety. They must 
be imposed upon Germany. To repeat President Wilson's 
words again, “ the issues must now be settled by no compromise 
or adjustment, but definitely and once for all.’’ When it 
comes to a bargain the Americans are not temperamentally 
easy bargainers. They are very shrewd bargainers, and they 
never have had a better right to be so than in this case where 
they are making a bargain for humanity. It is regrettable 
that the Allies should not have prepared their peace terms 
in detail and been in a position now to say: “ These are 
our terms ; take them or leave them.” We have continually 
pointed out that the German peace proposal would come 
suddenly, out of the blue, and that we ought to be well 
prepared for it. It is a piece of luck for the Allies that the 
proposal was sent to President Wilson and has been answered 
as he has answered it. But now that the Allies are no doubt 
discussing the exact terms they will grant, we earnestly hope 
that they will at last agree upon the principle that the longer 
Germany postpones the inevitable day of surrender the harder 
the terms will be for her. 
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GERMAN SHIPPING.—THE CRIME AND THE 
PENALTY. 


HERE is nothing upon which Allied opinion is so 
thoroughly agreed as upon the penalty which must 

be exacted from the Germans for their crime of piracy upon 
the high seas. The Germans deliberately chose to break not 
only conventions, as they might say, of modern international 
law, but the oldest and most humane customs of maritime 
warfare. They took and destroyed prizes of war at sea 
when they were unable to provide for the safety of their 
mercantile (notcombatant) crews. In former days, witness 
the history of that notable sea rover, the ‘ Alabama,’ 
when the rover had not room to take on board the 
crew of a captured vessel destined to be given to the 
flames she allowed her to go scot-free, obeying here the rule 
of the sea which prevailed throughout the Napoleonic Wars. 
The Germans deliberately broke the rule by which the 
seamen were saved from the anguish of drowning even 
when their ships were taken and destroyed. In their new 
system of war on merchant shipping they left the crews, 
far from land and in fragile boats, to the mercy of the 
waves. This was their avowed and open practice. But, 
though this was cruel enough, their secret practice, as we 
know, was far more horrible. When they thought that policy 
demanded it,the word was passed to “sink without leaving 
a trace” (Spurlos Versenken), and to this hideous piece of 
Machiavellism a large part of the Germans’ salt-water butcher’s 
bill must be ascribed We should not indeed be surprised 
to learn that of the fifteen thousand civilian merchant 
seamen sent to their graves—not to speak of the passengers, 
the women and children, nurses and wounded men, who 
perished by submarine attack—near a third owed their deaths 
to the policy of sinking without a trace, a policy which in 
practice led to tramp steamers and helpless little craft being 
shot to pieces at a distance by a submarine, or to a submarine 
dashing in amongst the boats in which the crew and passengers 
had hoped to escape. Has anything more pitiless ever been 


recorded in the whole history of inhumanity than the slaughter | 


of the men in the boats? It is difficult enough to fill and 
launch boats in five minutes—the time allowed was often 
no longer—but when that was accomplished think of the 
ielief of the men who believed themselves safe for the time 
from their perils. And then think of their feelings as the shells 
and machine-gun bullets began to fall among them and 
to turn their hopes to despair. It is strange indeed that 
even Germans obeyed orders involving deeds so atrocious 
as these. 

Of what were probably the worst horrors of the campaign 


of “ Spurlos Versenken”’ we have no reports, As was 
reckoned on by the Germans, dead men tell no tales. Owing, 


however, to two most curious and unlikely accidents, the 
policy which the Germans no doubt thought was too bad 
to be believed even about them came into the light of day. 


The first of these was the very unusual incident of men | 


It | 


being able to conceal lifebelts under their greatcoats. 
will be remembered that in the case of the ‘ Belgian Prince ’ 
the whole of the crew, doomed to death by drowning 
lest they should bear witness to Germany’s deeds, were 
placed upon the deck of the submarine, and the order 
was then passed round that all those who were wearing 
cork jackets and other life-saving devices must remove them. 
That was done by all except three men who, as we have said, 
happened to be able to hide their lifebelts. Then the 
submarine submerged, in the comfortable belief that all the 
men in the water must drown and leave no trace. They all 
did drown except the fortunate three. These remained for 
eleven hours in the water, and were then picked up by a 
destroyer which had come at the original * §.0.8.” call of 
the ‘ Belgian Prince.’ 

This episode might, if it had stood alone, have been explained 
away as purely exceptional. Another accident, however, 














sunk without leaving a trace. In plain language, this meant 
murder by the most cruel of deaths, a form of death which 
hitherto no seafaring combatants except the pirate who made 
his victims walk the plank had ever contemplated. Take for 
example the way in which our sailors at Trafalgar at imminent 
risk to their lives saved the crews of their enemy’s warships 
about to sink or blow up. The work of succour was most 
dangerous, but was undertaken as a sacred obligation. 

In view of a crime so cruel and so deliberate, a crime the 
result of cold-blooded policy and not of the heat and passion 
of battle, a crime far worse than even the massacre of civilians 
in a town stormed by soldiery half-mad with the excitement 
of battle, the Allies must surely have determined that the 
Germans shall, as one of the terms of peace to be granted 
to our enemies when the time for granting comes, make 
reparation not merely by a money indemnity, but by 
forfeiture in kind from their mercantile marine. Taking 
from them ton for ton to replace ships sunk in their 
orgy of sea homicide will not, alas! bring to life the 
fifteen thousand gallant men whom they have sent to 
their graves. The forfeiture of the actual ships will, 
however, do something to expiate the secondary German 
crime of wantonly, deliberately, and unnecessarily depriving 
the world of some ten or twelve million tons of sea transport 
at a moment when every ton is of importance to save 
Europe from starvation. The first items in reconstruction—i.e., 
in putting the world straight, and in cleaning up the blood and 
filth of Germany’s misdeeds—will be the re-transportation 
of the American and British forces to their homes overseas, 
the revictualling of the Allied and Neutral countries, and the 
transport of the raw material which will enable us to set the 
discharged soldiers in Belgium, France, Italy, Britain, and 
America to work at their old trades. The thing that will be 
wanted most in the world when Peace is made will be ship 
tonnage in being, and ready at once to put to sea. Money to 
build ships later cannot possibly mect the requirements of 
the Allies. 

This means in practice that the Allies must insist in the 
Peace terms upon taking the whole of Germany’s mercantile 
marine, not only that which is now in the hands of the 
Allies or in Neutral ports, but all of the shipping laid up in 
Germany, whether ships built before the war or since, for it 
is notorious that the Germans have lately built a great many 
fine new ships for their Peace offensive. Out of the German 
shipping thus pooled (to which must be added the Austrian 
shipping, for Austria has been particeps criminis all through 
the *U’-boat campaign) reparation on the principle of ton 
for ton must be made to the Allies. When Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium, America, and the rest of the Allies have had 
their mercantile losses at sea fully made up by the allotment of 
German ships, old or new, the Neutrals should have the 
remainder distributed amongst them to make up their losses. 
This will seem perhaps a hard saying to the Neutrals, such a: 
Holland, Spain, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, but it is 
unavoidable. For various reasons which we will not go into 
here, countries like Spain have not thought it their duty to 
help the cause of humanity by joining in the work of extin- 
guishing the German conflagration. They have, as they would 
say, no doubt, preferred to preserve their populations from 
the horrors of war. Well and good. We are not going to 
quarrel with them for that, or to suggest any treatment of 
them which could be regarded as in the least unfair or wanting 
in humanity. But clearly they cannot have it both ways. 
They cannot refrain from lending a hand to destroy the 
German peril, and then, when others have destroyed that peril, 
claim equal rights as regards reparation. It is therefore our 
deliberate opinion that the Neutral Powers must be called 
upon to surrender their German shipping to the Allies in order 
to make certain that the Allied mercantile marine shall be 
fully reinstated. After the Allies’ losses have been made 
good, but not till then, will be the time for the Neutrals to 


| insist on Germany repaying them in kind for the injuries 


equally astonishing, and equally unlikely to happen from the | 


German point of view, disclosed that what happened in the 
case of the ‘ Belgian Prince ’ was not the freak of a particularly 
brutal ‘ U ’-boat commander, but was part of a deliberate 
scheme. By a piece of skilful secret-service work, the State 
Department in Washington first obtained the key to the 
cipher used by the German Minister at Buenos Aires in com- 
municating with his Government, and then possessed them- 
selves of the German cipher telegrams despatched by the 
Swedish Minister at Buenos Aires to the Swedish Foreign 
Office at Stockholm, to be forwarded by them to Berlin. Here 
it was suggested that Argentine ships should, if possible, be 
spared, but if this proved impossible, then they were to be 





they have suffered in the ‘ U’-boat campaign. 

And now comes another point which we most sincerely 
hope is receiving the attention of the Governments of all the 
Allied Powers. If they have not done so already, the Allies 


should, in our opinion, issue a clear notice to Germany and 
Austria that the whole of their mercantile shipping will 


have to be handed over for compensation purposes, and 
that they will be held responsible for the delivery of such 
shipping. and for its delivery in good order. We are suggesting 
no overnice precaution, for it may be remembered that when 
the Americans came to take over the German shipping they 
found that what the Germans thought was irreparable damage 
had been done to the machinery of the interned ships. Damage 
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of a similar kind was done to the German ships in the Tagus. 
Nothing of that sort must be allowed to happen to the ships 
that have been in German harbours throughout the war, or 
to the ships, finished or unfinished, in the German commercial 
building yards. If we are asked how we are to ensure our 
demands being acted on, we reply: Let the Allied Powers 
serve notice upon the German and Austrian Governments that 
if any shipping is destroyed, either by injury to the engines, or 
by setting fire to the ships, or by exploding bombs in them, the 
persons giving orders for the destruction of shipping or executing 
such orders will be held responsible with their lives, and that no 
excuses of any kind will be accepted for what must be regarded 
as one of the greatest of crimes—i.e., the destruction of the ships 
required for the revictualling of the world. and so for the pre- 
vention of famine and pestilence. Every ton of the German 
mercantile marine is wanted, and any one who wantonly 
destroys any part thereof, or fails to guard the German 
ships hoes wanton damage by mobs and incendiaries, must 
be regarded as an enemy of mankind. 

Though nothing was said about shipping and the ton- 
for-ton principle in President Wilson’s fourteen points, of 
which we have heard so much this week, it will also be admitted 
that nothing is said in these points which is inimical to our 
proposal. Indeed, we shall be greatly surprised if the American 
Government and the American people are not foremost in press- 
ing such demands as we have formulated. Nothing horrified 
American opinion more than the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania,’ 
It was indeed because of the unrestricted ‘ U ’-boat campaign 
and the sinking without trace that America finally decided to 
cater the war. Again, America did not hesitate for a moment 
in the matter of seizing and using the German ships in her 
waters. Finally, ever since she entered the war America 
has been in the forefront in insisting that the Neutrals, as 
we have said, cannot have it both ways, and that, since they 
could not or would not do anything to further the good cause, 
they cannot expect privileged treatment, though they will 
of course receive all the consideration which justice and 
equity demand. 


Once again, we would implore the Allied Governments to | 


give the notice that we have suggested in regard to the destruc- 
tion or injury of the German merchant ships in German 
hands. If such notice is not given, and giver in a way that 
clearly means business, we may be quite certain that when 
Germany realizes that she will have to give the Allies ton for 
ton we shall hear of the destruction of German shipping. 
The Germans would not be human if, being left free to do 
this, they did not do it. The threat of insisting upon a per- 
sonal responsibility would, we admit, have meant very little 
if the Germans still had any hope of winning the war. Now 
that that hope is gone it will mean a great deal. Therefore 
the sooner we let our enemies know the consequences of 
destroying even their own merchant shipping the better it 
will be for them and us. 





NATIONAL FINANCE AND PERSONAL ECONOMY, 
|* spite of the somewhat sensational methods used to 
advertise War Bonds—or perhaps in consequence 
of some of these methods—the public generally does not 
appear even yet to grasp the serious problems of national 
finance. Subscribing to War Bonds is, indeed, coming to be 
looked upon almost as a pastime to be taken in connexion 
with visits to reproductions of ruined villages, Since we 
must get the money, perhaps there is no particular harm in 
getting money this way out of people who would subscribe 
no other way. At the same time, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the nation asa whole should understand that the 
problem is a serious one. We are still spending at the rate of 
somewhere about £7,000,000 a day. The means to meet that 
expenditure can only be provided in two ways—by taxation 
and by borrowing. Taxation alone barely gives us one-third 
of that amount. The rest must be provided by the voluntary 
subscriptions of the country ; and the point we wish to press 
is that it is the duty of every citizen to practise personal 
cconomy in order to help to finance the nation. Intermit- 
tently since the war began prominent Ministers have now and 
egain made appeals for economy, but they have not con- 
sisieutly pressed them. The work of preaching economy has 
iu practice been left almost entirely to voluntary non-political 
organizations such as the War Savings Committee. From 
his own point of view the politician was possibly right. The 
coctrine of economy has never been popular in England. 
Quite frankly it must be admitted that, judged by results, 
there is something to be said for the traditional British open- 
hindeduess. Step by step with our wastefulness has our wealth 
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increased, and apparently at an even greater rate than the 
wealth of the French. To ignore such a conspicuous fact 
as this would b> to weaken the whole argument for rational 
economy. The issues are, however, not really in conflict. It 
is quite possible by a foolish cheeseparing policy in business 
to lose the opportunities of wealth creation that would spring 
from a more liberal attitude. In the same way it is possible 
to spend more on petty economies than they are really worth, 
A busy man who stops to pick up pins in the street is wasting 
his time, not saving wealth. It is our instinctive appreciation 
of these facts that has enabled us to combine a considerable 
amount of wastefulness with a very great amount of wealth 
production. It does not, however, in the least degree follow 
that we cannot add still more to our wealth by pursuing 
economy where a real saving can be effected without a counter- 
vailing cost. Indeed, it is obvious that unless a very consider- 
able number of people did deliberately economize their 
personal expenditure the accumulation of capital which is the 
necessary basis of modern wealth production would be 
impossible. It is further obvious that there is room for much 
more economy without any balancing disadvantage. For 
example, a great deal of waste still goes on day by day in private 
households through sheer thoughtlessness. The effort required 
to prevent this waste would cost practically nothing, and 
everything saved would be clear gain. In some households 
since the war began very considerable practical reforms 
have taken place. Les: bread and meat is thrown into the 
dustbin than was the case before the war. But the 
families who have learnt the lesson of reasonable economy 
are for the most part fairly well-to-do people, belonging 
to those classes who have never confused their minds 
with the folly that waste is something to be proud of. 
They have allowed waste to take place solely through 
carelessness. 

Unfortunately, in the poorer classes there is a widespread 
belief that economy is a form of meanness, and that wasteful- 
ness is identical with generosity. In addition, it is undoubtedly 
often the case that the man who has little money to spare 
likes to appear to be lavish in the spending of it, in order 
to give the idea that he is better off than he really is. Finally, 
there is the far-reaching delusion that waste is good for trade 
Apparently no effort of reason will ever banish this delusion 
from the mind of the wage-earner or of the typical shop- 
keeper. The reason is fairly obvious. Both the wage-earner 
and the shopkeeper look upon waste with approval because 
they believe that it will lead to a demand for their services 
or goods Superficially that belief appears to be justified 
by the enormously increased demand for labour which has 
resulted from the waste of war The world is destroying 
valuable materials as well as valuable lives on a colossal 
scale, and never before have wages been so high and the 
average prosperity ‘of the wage-earner and of large numbers 
of business men so great. Superficially the popular doctrine 
that waste is good for trade seems to be proved up to the hilt 
Yet the moment this doctrine is accepted it lands us in the 
absurdity that the more we destroy the more there is fo: 
everyborly. 

That consideration alone suffices to prove that there is 
some fundamental flaw in the doctrine. Where the flaw lies 
can best be seen by taking a concrete illustration of the 
result of the waste of war. One of the most urgent needs 
of the people of this country is better housing. Before the 
war it was possible to build in the country or in the suburbs 
of a large town quite a comfortable house to let at a reason- 
able profit at four shillings a week. As the direct result 
of the waste of war it has become impossible, and probably 
will for several years remain impossible, to build a similar 
house to let at less than nine or ten shillings a week. That 
is to say, a universal demand has become double as difficult 
to gratify because of the widespread destruction that has 
taken place in other directions. The same consequences 
apply to almost every phase of human want. Food and 
clothing and all the minor luxuries of life are dearer than 
they were before the war because of the diversion of labour 
and materials from the purpose of construction to the purpose 
of destruction. From this conclusion there is no escape. 
But unfortunately the popular prejudice in favour of extrava- 
gance is so great that mere argument has very little effect 
upon the action of the majority. That is where the case 
for compulsory economy enforced by taxation comes in. 
Here the politicians had a magnificent opportunity when the 
war began. If, instead of relying to the extent that the 
Treasury has done upon loans, successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer had imposed adequate taxation by progressive 
stages, a great deal of economy would have been forced upon 
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the nation, with the result that part of the necessary waste 
ef war would have been counterbalanced by the cancelling 
of waste in private expenditure. Not only, hawever, have 
our successive Cabinets failed to press economy upon the 
nation by sufficient taxation, but they have stimulated 
extravagance over large portions of the community both by 
iving lavish increases of wages where no increase was morally 
justified and by deliberately subsidizing the cost’ of living. 
The case of the loaf is the worst of all. Without the least 
economic justification, the Cabinet more than a year ago 
decided to fix the cost of the quartern loaf at ninepence, 
although a much higher figure had been reached in peace 
time in previous and poorer generations. This step was an 
inexcusable bid for popularity, hastily undertaken without 
any care as to the details of the problem. The immediate 
cost to the Exchequer was something like £40,000,000 a year, 
and an appreciable part of that gigantic sum went to increasing 
the profits of bakers who were already doing very well. There 
is evidence available that if the matter had been handled 
with reasonable care, the price of the quartern loaf could 
have been kept at a maximum of about tenpence to tenpence- 
halfpenny without any loss to the Exchequer, and in the case 
of efficient bakeries bread would probably have been volun- 
tarily sold as low as ninepence. The situation is distinctly 
worse now owing to the demand of the more inefficient bakers 
for a more liberal subsidy, and also owing to the increased 
consumption which the cheap loaf has stimulated. The cost 
to the Exchequer is now estimated at £60,000,000 a year, 
but the Cabinet apparentiy is afraid to take the obvious 
step of increasing the price both to stop the drain upon the 
Treasury and to check the dangerous increase in consumption. 
It is generally agreed that money has lost half its value 
since the war began, so that ninepénce for the quartern loaf 
is only the equivalent of fourpence-halfpenny before the war. 
Yet in the period of the “ seventies ’’ double that price was 
reached in time of peace. The country is paying not only 
for the false economies of the mass of the people, but also 
for the spendthrift recklessness of the people's leaders, and 
unfortunately those who are responsible for the follies that 
have been committed will not in many cases themselves have 
to pay the cost. That will be borne by future generations, 





THE VILLAGE CLUBS ASSOCIATION. 
a Corn Production Act has provided for a few years 
to come the basis of a restored agricultural life in 
Great Britain. An indication of the productiveness of British 
soil has been given under the greatest difficulties by the mag- 
nifieent yield of the corn harvest of this year. It is agreed 
by economists and politicians of all schools that agriculture 
must not again be allowed to slip back into the condition 
which it oceupied during the past generation, when haphazard 
methods reigned supreme. But if British agriculture is to 
remain for all time worthy of being what it is—the greatest 
of all British industries—one of the first things to do is to 
reorganize the life of the villages. It would be a long story 
to trace the causes of the decay of village life, and to dis- 
tribute the rightful degrees of blame for the notorious fact 
that rural life is regarded by the majority of villagers as 
appallingly dull. We have several times traced the history 
of the decline of British farming, from the heyday of the 
“ seventies,’ when corn was grown freely in England and 
the farmers enjoyed good prices for it, through the days when a 
combination of successive bad seasons and the growing 
pressure of foreign competition caused the farmer to think 
that it was no longer worth while to rely for his living chiefly 
upow arable farming. He became by preference a grass 
farmer, because in this kind of farming he was less exposed 
to the unkind blows of a fickle climate. The result of the 
gradual bringing down of cornlands to grass was that fewer 
hands were required for the cultivation of the soil, and villages 
became proportionately depopulated. Between 1871 and 
1911 more than three and a half million acres of arable land 
were laid down to grass, and the labour of over a hundred 
thousand workers, according to the figures of the Board of 
Agriculture, was dispensed with. Villages suffering from 
this depletion of manhood were naturally not in a thriving 
ocial condition. It became the desire of most ambitious 
oys and girls to flee from the villages to the towns, where 
they could earn their living in what they wrongly yet naturally 
regarded as the more respectable or more dignified urban 
occupations, They told themselves that in the towns too 
they could have brightness, pleasure, and excitement. Why 
not enjoy these things instead of idling in dark, empty lanes 
on long winter evenings ? 
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The restored British village must certainly have more of 
the amenities of life or it will not prosper. Love for the 
land is no doubt a powerful magnet, and when it is not a 
magnet it may become a powerful habit, and many thousands 
of persons never leave their villages just because of this force 
of habit. But if the boys and girls of the rising generation 
are to think better of village life than the boys and girls of 
the last generation did, there must be a change in aspect, in 
externals. In this connexion we want to draw the earnest 
attention of our readers to the newly formed Village Clubs 
Association. Although the village community is the oldest 
of the units in the social and political structure of the nation, 
the communal spirit, as we have seen, and largely for the 
reasons we have stated, has decayed. The promoters of the 
Village Clubs Association very wisely propose to revive this 
communal spirit by working not from the top downwards 
but from the bottom upwards. In other words, they recognize 
that it would be quite wrong to make communities dependent 
for fresh amenities upon grants or subsidies, whether official 
or private. We all know the spectacle of model villages in 
which a bounteous landowner has housed all his working 
people in cottages which any man in the land might be happy 
to occupy, and has given them gardens which are quite 
beyond the reach of many people with appreciably larger 
incomes. There is much that is admirable in such villages, 
and yet the present writer has in mind one or two of them 
where the air of dependence, almost one might say the smug- 
ness, about the whole thing has affected him with depression. 
‘Their tameness is shocking to me!” he has been tempted 
to exclaim, using the words of Selkirk’s soliloquy in another 
sense. The promoters of the Village Clubs Association lay 
it down as a primary principle that “ social evolution, whether 
for good or bad, has reached a further stage, and to-day it is 
becoming apparent that the village community of the twen- 
tieth century will be self-governing in all its relationships.” 
The principles upon which the Village Club must be founded, 
according to the Village Clubs Association, may be summarized 
as follows. The club should be the centre of all the social 
activities and all forms of physical and mental recreation. It 
should be self-supporting and free from the elements of 
patronage. The inhabitants of the village of both sexes 
should be eligible for membership. The entire control should 
be vested in a Committee elected by the members. 

The Village Clubs Association is formed to act as a co- 
ordinating authority and an intelligence department for 
the whole movement. It hopes to enlist and concentrate 
the assistance of all who are interested in the movement ; 
to ensure that clubs shall be provided wherever possible ; 
to supply plans for buildings, and medel rules for the con- 
stitution and management of clubs ; to secure, through 
combination, the purchase of equipment for clubs ; to supply 
lecturers on subjects of general interest; and to provide 
cinema films and similar necessaries for entertainments. 
The prospectus of the Association deals rather with general 
principles, and does not define the nature of the bodies which 
should form themselves in the various villages in order to 
found clubs. We would suggest that the principle of Public 
Utility Societies might here be widely used. Before the 
war a certain District Council which was very anxious to 
build a hundred new cottages in its district, but not willing 
to put the whole burden on the rates, arranged for seven 
of its members to form themselves into a Public Utility 
Society. This Society, after getting two-thirds of the capital 
from the Public Works Loans Board, obtained the third part 
from a private investor. The war brought the operations 
of this Society to an end, but the idea of a Local Authority 
working through a Public Utility Society had every prospect 
of success. This method of combining official with voluntary 
service might be of the greatest use in the reorganization 
of village life. We have mentioned the Public Utility Society 
because the name is fairly familiar, but the principle which 
it embodies has been reproduced in cognate bodies. For 
instance, some villages have already started what is known 
as a Village Society, and each of these Village Societies has 
found that the secret of success is to make the villagers inter- 
ested in their own institutions. Here, then, is a solution 
for the founding of Village Clubs. In cases where the larger 
part of the money was advanced officially, and not subscribed 
and this of course would happen 


by the villagers themselves 
the purchasi f body ro doubt 


in the majority of instances z 

ought to be the County Council. But in letting, or evenivally 
selling, the site of a « lub and the building itself to the village, 
the County Council could work through a Public Utility 
or Village’ Society. The ¢ ounty ouncil of course showd 
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its good faith by supplying a fixed proportion of the cost 
to begin with. This method of procedure was proposed 
in 1916 by Mr. Edward Strutt, Mr. G. H. Roberts, and Mr. 
Leslie Scott. We hope that the Village Clubs Association 
will examine what we believe to be the advantages of proceed- 
ing along these lines. 

It is most important that everybody who is interested 
in this subject should communicate with the Village Clubs 
Association and inform the Secretaries what clubs are 
already in existence and what clubs have ceased to exist 
during the war. The data of the whole subject have not yet 
been collected. The Honorary Secretaries are Mr. A. Goddard, 
C.B.E., 12 Great George Street, Westminster, London, 8.W. 1, 
and Mr. co Dallas, 32 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1. We 
have received a letter from Sir Charles Bathurst and Mr. R. 
Holland-Martin, the Honorary Treasurers, in which they 
point out that expressions of sympathy, however cheering 
and gratifying, will not carry the Association very far. Funds 
are urgently needed. The minimum subscription to the 
Association has been fixed at five shillings for individual 
members, but there will be easy rates of subscription for 
Village Clubs in their corporate capacity in order that every 
club in the land may be adequately represented in the 
Association. Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary 
Treasurers at Martin's Bank, 68 Lombard Street, E.C. 1. 








A BLACK COUNTRY VICAR. 
* { NALL me Old Tommy Two-Sticks,” he used to say to the 

( children when, owing to an accident, he had to walk 
with the aid of two sticks. And the name stuck to him for the rest 
of his life. 

His parish was unlovely and his parishioners were mostly un- 
cultured, but nothing would induce him to leave, not even his 
shrewd suspicion that his acceptance of another benefice would 
have been greeted in some quarters with the polite regret that 
conceals a profound relief. He lived among his “ poor people ’’ for 
thirty years, and his one unchangeable intention was to die among 
them and be buried among them. And he carried his intention out. 
It would scarcely be true to say that he was loved, but there was 
probably no strong feeling of animosity against him ; he was a great 
curiosity, and perhaps the parishioners felt it was interesting to 
have such an eccentric Vicar. They recognized his cleverness, and 
on the whole they were rather proud of him, even when—as often 
happened—he offended them. And they frequently had good reason 
to be offended. 

His hobby was botany, and he was a great authority on the 
subject. His enthusiasm for this pursuit once led to his arrest as 
a supposed lunatic. He suddenly discovered a rare plant for which 
he had searched for years, and immediately began to dance round 
it, exclaiming: “Oh, you little darling, I’ve got you, I’ve got 
you!” The next moment he felt two strong hands seize hold of him 
and heard a voice saying: “‘ Yes, and we’ve got you! Come along.” 
Two warders from a neighbouring asylum were looking for an 
escaped lunatic, and thought they had found, if not the object of 
their search, at least a man who had escaped from another mad- 
house. He protested and explained, but in vain, and he was taken to 
the asylum. On the way he remembered to his relief that he knew the 
Medical Superintendent, but on his arrival this official was out, 
and the Vicar was locked up for half-an-hour. When the doctor 
returned both of them laughed heartily at the adventure. The 
Vicar, so far from keeping the incident to himself, related it to 
his parishioners in the course of a sermon. 

Every year he went to Spain for a holiday, and was absent for 
eight weeks, generally going just before Easter. He was a con- 
firmed bachelor, but the people had a theory that he had a black 
wife in Spain (their geographical ideas being rather mediaeval), 
and that this accounted for his annual journey. It caused him 
great amusement. He never contradicted them, for he did not 
wish to deprive them of the pleasure that this belief gave them. 

It was interesting, though seldom inspiring, to go to church, 
for something extraordinary nearly always happened. The 
church itself had no beauty, and there was scarcely anything in it 
that was “correct.” It had originally been a Lady Huntingdon 
Chapel ; it had no chancel, and the East End was at the West End. 
The reading-desk faced the people (suggesting that the prayers, 
like the sermon, were addressed to them, and the Vicar's style of 
reading them favoured the idea), Reverence was not taught by 
examplo, and it was difficult to remember that we were in a “ place 
of worship.” Zhe Vicar anid not tolerate a silent form of de- 
yotion ; he lived “ hearty services ”’ (bellowing himself like a herd 
of Bashan bulls), and he used to walk round the church and stand 
by one person after another, with his hand upon his ear, to discover 











whethorthey were singing. Celebrations were not always helpful, for 
his conduct was curious. He would stand on a pew to count the 
communicants, and he was once known to uncork a bottle of 
wine at the altar. His sermons were always an entertainment 
in spite of their length. Those were the days when brevity wag 
unknown, but even then complaints were made about long-winded. 

ress. I remember him often saying that if some one would provide a 
half-hour glass for the pulpit, he would undertake to leave off when 
the sand had run through. But no one took up the challenge. He 
always wrote his sermons, but he rarely read them, for after tho 
first few pages he would go off at a tangent and be carried hope. 

lessly and violently away from his subject. Had he read what he 
had written, we should perhaps have had reason to call him a good 
preacher. But at least he was never dull. More than once I laughed 
audibly, and my mother (I was quite a child in tliose days) apologized 
to him afterwards on my behalf, but did not hesitate to add; 
“Tf you will say such rubbish, you must expect people to laugh.” 
She never refrained from telling him what she thought of his ways, 
but he never resented her plain speaking. On the other hand, 
she was always ready to come to his aid ; on one occasion he appealed 
(from the pulpit) for some lady to mend his gown, and she undertook 
the task. He showed his gratitude by being pointedly personal 
not long afterwards when she was for a time absent from church 
after having all her teeth extracted. He was preaching about 
artificiality. ‘‘ People have everything false nowadays—false 
hair, false eyebrows, and (looking straight into our pew) even fals> 
teeth.” This, however, was only a mild case of his “ personalities ” 
they were often much worse. He was once haranguing the people 
on the subject of the collections and said: “‘ Put your threepenny- 
bits back into your purses. I don’t mean you poor people up in the 
gallery. Ofcourse if you’ve got nothing you can give nothing.” 
This was quite inoffensive, but he went on to say, looking straight 
into one pew : “ Of course if you've five thousand pounds less than 
nothing, why you can’t give anything at all.” The occupant of that 
pew had just failed for that amount. When the churchwardens, 
after the service, remonstrated with the Vicar, he replied that he 
had no recollection of saying anything of the kind. And possibly 
he was telling the truth. On another occasion he electrified the con- 
gregation by exclaiming : “‘ Thou vile old caitiff, thou grey-headed 
old fool, thou old man of sixty-five, where hast thou been all these 
years ?”” When they recovered from their astonishment at this 
outburst, they realized that he was apostrophizing himself. He ended 
by saying: “It will be the curate’s turn next Sunday.” He fre- 
quently turned to the curate in the course of a sermon to ask his 
opinion, and insisted on having an answer. If the curate’s opinion 
differed from his own, he would say : “‘ Wrong again ; I stand cor- 
rected.”’ I often saw the curate cover his face with the folds of his 

surplice and shake all over with suppressed laughter. When the 
churchyard was enlarged the Bishop was not well enough to preach, 
and it was suggested by the churchwardens that the rector of the 
adjoining parish (the patron of the living and the son of an Earl) 
should be asked to preach. ‘“ Certainly not,” was the reply ; “ the 
Bishop shall sce that the Vicar of this parish can preach as well as 
any one.”” During the sermon (which on this occasion he read as 
well as wrote) he turned round to the Bishop and the clergy, who 
were in the Sanctuary, and quoted a Latin author, and then, turning 
back, said to the people : “* | have said that in Latin for the benefit 
of my clerical brethren.” The curate informed his family afterwards 
that it was well that the Vicar gave the quotation in Latin, as it 
was not fit to repeat in English. As I was only six years old at 
the time, I have no recollection of the matter of the sermon, but | 
remember the manner of it well. The fact that he was asked to 
preach before the British Association in Birmingham is evidence 
that he was regarded as a man of considerable attainments. He did 
not always give this impression in his own church, but he had 
always enough, and more than enough, to say, and he said it with 
much force, and gonerally with some action. One Sunday he found 
his flow of eloquence impeded by the hassock. After several un- 
successful attempts to get it out of his way, he turned round and 
kicked it down the pulpit steps, and then resumed his discourse 
with porfect composure. 

To give a true idea of his reading of the Lessons would be beyond 
the power of the most skilful writer. His intention was to depict 
a scene ; his effect often was nearly to cause one. His efforts to be 
graphic made it impossible for his hearers to be grave. He suited 
the action to the words in a manner that was more realistic than 
reverent. The Miracle at Cana gave him an opportunity that he 
could not lose. “They have no more wine,” was uttered in 4 
whisper with his hand to his mouth. 

He took a special delight in the Wednesday night service, and 
secured a congregation by giving doles of tea to the women who 
attended it, distributing tickets one week and the tea the next. 
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I have often seen a queue of women lining up outside the vestry to 
receive the reward of godliness. He always started for his holiday 
on a Thursday, and always preached the previous-evening on the 
text, “I take my journey into Spain.” The curate abhorred the 
Vicar’s method of bribery, and at one of these services, in giving 
out the notices, said: “ The Vicar starts for his holiday to-morrow, 
so next Wednesday we shall see who are the Bread-and-Butter 
Christians.” 

The Vicar was a strange man, but he had many good points, and 
with all his peculiarities it could be said that “ he had the root of the 
matter in him.’”’ Hewasseen at his best at the funeral of the curate, 
who had worked with him for more than fourteen years. It wasonly 
by a supreme effort that he was able to master his emotion. He held 
up through the service with a wonderful self-restraint, but as the 
last words passed from his lips he covered his face with his surplice 
to hide the grief he could no longer keep back. His genuine sorrow 
at that moment showed what his true self would have been if his 
heart had always ruled his life. 

He always hoped for a sudden death, and he was given what 
he desired. He lived in lodgings (stubbornly refusing to have a 
vicarage built), and one evening his landlady went into his sitting- 
room and said : “* Isn't it sad, Sir? Richard Salt has died suddenly.” 
“Sad?” he replied. ‘‘ No, certainly not. Sudden death, sudden 
glory. It’s exactly what I want myself.” The next morning his wish 
was gratified. He fell down dead as he was dressing. So he passed to 
his rest to receive healing of the mind, and, it may be hoped, to find 
that with all his strangeness he had not wholly lived in vain. It is 
nearly thirty years since he died, and no one has yet recorded his 
words and his ways. Yet they were worth recording, for he was a 
character such as we rarely meet in real life. If some great novelist 
had depicted him exactly as he was, the world would have said : 
“Of course it is an exaggeration, though perhaps there was some 
foundation at the back.”’ But no character in fiction was ever more 
striking or more strange than this Black Country Vicar. To have 
known him in childhood is to remember him more and more 


distinctly to the end of my days. B. 

7 HAT aiways annoys me infinitely is to look down from the 
\W bridge when we are plunging headlong into a beast of a sea, 
our fo’castle disappearing under a mountain of green water, the 
whole ship battened down, and then to see, on our starboard beam, 
asmall squat craft riding as dry asa bone. To add to my annoyance, 
a bearded gent, smoking a pipe of King George’s best, leans out of 
the open window of the deckhouse. It seems so blooming impertinent 
Here are we, twenty-five thousand tons, the creation of the 





THE ‘JOHN McANDREW.’ 


of him. 
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best brains in the Empire, being washed down wholesale, while that | 


misshapen imp of the sea, a twenty-year-old job-lot out of Leith or 
Hull, rides by like a lady. Her very name, which the glass tells me 
is ‘ John McAndrew,’ grins at the proud ‘ Devastator’ on our stern. 
Still, my annoyance is only that which one well-known actor feels 
at another actor’s success. The ‘ John McAndrew’ is our very good 
friend, and though we often laugh at the rusty sides and the high 
bows, it’s the laugh of a proud elder brother as he looks at his 
promising rough-and-tumble junior. You get to know something of 
these craft nowadays. It is a weekly piece of humour, when in 
harbour, to find yourself down for a twenty-four-hours’ job-o'-work 
in a drifter or trawler on patrol outside the anchorage. I have a 
shrewd idea the powers-that-be send us not so much to take charge 
as to learn something of another side of human nature, of sympathy, 
and, whisper it gently, of seamanship. 

If you stand at the top of the gangway, you'll see and hear the 
unlucky youngster told off for this job departing. It’s raining hard 
probably (three to one on), it’s beginning to blow (even money), 
and the ship never seemed more comfortable than as he pre- 
pares to leave her. The Major has just shouted for three more for 
bridge, and the stove in the Ward-Room is almost red-hot. “I 
always get lurked for this poisonous picnic,” moans the victim. 
“ Got your food, old Baffy 2?” cry the delizhted crowd whose turn 
it is not. ‘“Sha’n’t want it, my sons. It’s that old bug-trap the 
‘John McAndrew,’ and she rolls her guts out if there’s a suspicion 
** Never mind, Baffy dear, you're a food-hog at the best 
of times, so this'll rest your overworked digestive apparatus.” 

Baffy descends into the waiting picket-boat, and is soon alongside 
his temporary home. It’s a nasty-looking evening. The sunset is 
raw and ugly like an open wound, and the moan of the wind gets 
stronger every minute. The lines of the anchored battleships loom 
secure and huge compared with this nutshell, and a feeling almost 
of homesickness comes over Bafly as he stands in the deckhouse, 
watching his craft leaving the parent ship. His job is, in a way, a 
nominal one. He does not interfere or take any part in the naviga- 
tion; he is more a stage manager than an actual performer. The 


of a lop.” 
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trawler picks her way through the crowded anchorage, heading for 
an opening in the defences where a warning light, just lit, struggles 
to shine against the daylight. 

Out and on she goes, curtsying in a delicate, shrinking fashion to 
the first hint of open sea. Then, with the islands astern of her, her 
lee shore is gone, and the curtsying becomes a shuddering bow before 
the majesty of the grim North Sea. It’s the worst bit of water 
round our coast. Progress becomes a cross between the Chute at 
Earl’s Court and the Mountain Railway at the White City. A 
sloping wall of water ahead seems bent on engulfing ‘ John 
McAndrew.’ A tilt,a lurch, then, hanging on by our eyelids, we mount 
up and up, the bows of the little devil pointing skywards. Oh, the 
dragging agony of that first big sea! From the top we look down 
into a vast green valley spread at our feet, and there is that faint 
momentary hang (before the downward plunge with the propeller 
racing) that amateurs in this game know so well. Our only thought 
is, Will she ever get her nose up again ? 

So through the long hours of patrol the little craft plugs on. To 
Baffy the crew are no longer just rough-looking fishermen, they are 
consummate seamen. The deck-hand at the wheel is a master of 
his trade. A flick of the wheel and a nasty sea seems to have slid 
away to the starboard unnoticed; but Baffy is a seaman too, and 
he watches the artist at work with appreciation. The skipper seems 
to regard the compass as a pretty bauble for the ornamentation of 
his ship. What's the use of a compass to a man with the sixth sense ? 
He smells and feels his way along his patrol with not half the trouble 
his shore-going brothers find on these dark nights in getting from the 
Broomielaw to Sauchiehall Street. You want an artist to describe 
these chaps and their craft, and I’m not that, so let’s get down to the 
Cuddy and watch Baffy imbibing Scots talk and other things of Scots 
manufacture, 

It’s pretty thick down there. It always beats us why these open- 
air men persist in hermetically sealing their quarters. There does 
not seem a hint at ventilation, and the adjacent cooking of bacon 
and certain potent vegetables, combined with the violent heaves of 
the boat, do not conduce to an easy stomach. Baffy understands 
why his wiser pals insisted on his taking a basket of provender from 
the Ward-Room galley for his trip, but he does not yet feel himself 
quite equal to sampling even that. He finds to his delight after a 
time that he can get the hang of the Scots talk, and his hosts begin 
to open out a little in their dour way. It come; as a bit of a shock 
to him to find that they are for the most part deeply religious men 
and staunch Presbyterians. He remembers the language he had 
heard earlier when something had gone awry, and he smiles as he 
thinks how dangerous a thing it is to judge a man by one side of his 
character. 

He has learnt one of the lessons of the Patrol. Dugald Ferguson, 
the Skipper, is the quaintest old bird. He is a much-travelled man, 
for a year or so ago he and his craft patrolled off a French port. 
Well do the Frenchmen remember him too! It was the height of 
the Submarine scare at the time, and this French port, at the 
slightest alarm, used to close its boom and refuse admittance to all 
craft. A friend of mine said it was the dream of a lifetime to see 
Dugald, oblivious of booms, signals, recognition demands, guns 1un 
out in the forts, push his way brazenly through all, going over what 
he could not go round, and only deigning to shout through his mega- 
phone in a voice of infinite contempt “‘ Ongletare.” It still remain: 
a mystery, adds my friend, why he was not blown to Hell. What 
yarns are spun in those stuffy quarters! Each yarn of the Trawler- 
mon shows to the R.N. youngster some new glimpse of these strange 
men. They seemed to Baffy, peering through the smoke, like figures 
out of the Old Testament. They fought and strove at the command 
of their God, and His command was the destruction of His enemies, 
be the means never so terrible. Dugald, relating some blood- 
thirsty experience off the coast of France in which the ‘John 
McAndrew’ got into intimate relations with a ‘ U’-boat, used the 
swelling phrases of the old Israelites. ‘“ We drove out before us the 
Canaanites and the Hittites. We smote the Amalekites hip and 
thigh. The Captain of the Lord’s Hosts was with us.” As Baffy 
said to me when he returned: ‘“ That old Presbyterian tiger is a 
wonder. He quotes Scripture as he lays a ‘U’-boat out, and 1 
think he’s the most heathen real Christian I've ever struck. Id 
like to command a ship full of men like him.” I think I know 
exactly what Baffy meant. I only wish I dare tell some more of 
old Dugald’s yarns, especially the one which ends * A wee bit kick 
to the wheel and I gies ’em a flap with ma propeller-r-r-r”; 
but [ think I mustn't. 

It’s not all yarning, though, on these trips, as Baffy found out 
one morning when he was turned out of his bunk into the cold to 
help Dugald smite the Amalekites hip and thigh. It was raining 
and blowing, in fact just the same sort of weather and time of day 
that Baffy had experienced when he used to turn out for cubbing 
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with the Duke’s. The scene wasn’t very different either in some 
ways. The pack were hot on the scent here too, running mute 
except for the occasional hoot of one who had picked up a clearer 
line than the others. Through the seas or over them they pushed 
their high bows, while the engines jumped on the bed-plates. 
Dugald, great huntsman, with his eyes ablaze, cons his little ship 
from the deckhouse and watches the grim group of squat hounds 
press their quarry shorewards. To Baffy the following of all the 
turns and twists of the hunted beast, apparent only to the eyes of 
those specialists, is weird and terrible. A wide bay opens up before 
them and the end is near. A series of explosions, a tank floating 
up, some twisted metal, slimy oil, and Dugald, with a text on his 
lips and with the same conviction in his heart that Joshua had that 
he had smote God’s enemies, turns his bows seawards and picks up 
his patrol. Baffy, a little older and a little wiser, goes back to his 
stuffy quarters murmuring to himself: ‘‘ How the Duke would have 
loved this!” BIsuH. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


_—_—»>——_ 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 


THE WOMAN’S SENIOR WAR SERVICE. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

S1r.—Before the correspondence ceases on the subject of the 
shortage of V.A.D.’s in auxiliary hospitals, I should like to write 
a few lines as a V.A.D. of five years’ standing, who has worked 
for more than three and a half years in two auxiliary hospitals, 
the first of fifty-six beds near my home for half-days, and the 
second of two hundred and forty beds as a full-time worker (living 
in). None of the articles or correspondence which have appeared 
in the Spectator has been written by V.A.D.’s. The writers look 
at the question from an entirely different point of view from ours. 
Ask any V.A.D. of two or more years’ standing, and she will be 
able to give a dozen reasons for the shortage apart from the 
vexed question of what the authorities call “financial assist- 
ance.” During my time nursing in hospital we have had count- | 
less inspections, but none of the inspectors has taken any per- 
sonal interest in the V.A.D.’s duties or recreations. I do not wish 
to write in any spirit of bitterness, as I am still a working 
V.A.D., and hope to remain so until the end of the war. But I 
feel that if the authorities at Devonshire House have a genuine 
desire to put an end to the shortage they should demand the 
eauses from a number of V.A.D.’s. (I use the word “ demand,” 
as to inquire would not produce the information.) They would 
then, I hope, be able to ‘‘ put their house in order” without the 
intervention of the State, as many of the old members of the 
British Red Cross Society and St. John Ambulance Brigade would 
be extremely sorry if the ‘““ Woman’s Senior War Service” did 
not retain its present character.—I am, Sir, &., A V.A.D. 





(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sim.—In reading the correspondence under the above heading, I 
have been interested to note that there has been no reference to 
what has always seemed to me a great fault in connexion with 
V.A.D. work, and one which I have always felt was bound to 
lead to trouble sooner or later. I refer to the ludicrously inade- 
quate standard which was accepted—at least in some districts—in 
granting certificates for Home Nursing, First Aid, &c., to pro- 
spective V.A.D. members. A curious custom appears to have 
arisen, and to have found a large measure of acceptance, by 
which it was regarded as little short of a personal insult for the 
examining doctor to reject any candidate for a certificate. Having 
found this in various cases where I was the examiner, I even- 
tually declined any request to act in that capacity, as I was well 
aware that 1 would be forced to cause great offence to the candi- 
dates—and even to the lecturer—by refusing to give pass marks to 
every candidate. (In one case where I so refused, the lecturer 
blandly told me some time afterwards that he had altered the 
marks, “‘so as not to disappoint any one.” I found myself 
wishing that this idea of examinations had been prevalent in my 
student days.) The result of this state of matters, of course, was 
that when called upon for active service a large majority of 
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V.A.D. members were found to be quite inefficient, and were only 
allowed to do work which could not be expected to appeal to 
them, simply because they were not competent even to “ aid” in 
any real nursing. A minority who had greater aptitude, and were 
perhaps specially fortunate in meeting Sisters who had time 
and interest enough to give them help, have got on well, and 
come to love their work for its own sake, but many, with natural 
dissatisfaction at seeing no prospect of advancement, turned to 
other work which promised more interest than ward drudgery, 
the financial side having, in many cases, only secondary import- 
ance. 

I speak from personal knowledge as surgeon in a military 
hespital, and as having a considerable knowledge of V.A.D. 
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members and their work, both in Glasgow and in country dis- 
triets. I also speak as.one having profound sympathy and 
admiration for the work they have done, realizing that they were 
only the victims of a grave administrative fault. That fault and 
its results have, of course, a good deal to do with the question as 
to how far V.A.D. work ought to be regarded as a substitute 
for a regular professional training.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mepicat Orricer. 





(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Smr,—You told us in your leading article that you were com. 
pelled to use the language of panic, and you found your panic 
problem in the letter of a Commandant whose experience, 
although of some duration, cannot be described as stretching over 
a wide area. Have you not fallen a victim to generalization from 
a single example ? So far as my experience goes—limited as it js 
to the county of Hertfordshire and knowledge gained from 
meeting other County Directors—I can state positively that 
although compared to 1914-16 it has become more difficult to get 
V.A.D. workers, yet there is no cause whatever for alarm or 
panic. I have consistently urged that if a woman-can leave home 
and give all her time to nursing she can find a better sphere for 
her work than in an auxiliary hospital, and we must be content 
with those who can give half-time or even less. 

I admit that the attractions of the W.A.A.C. and W.R.N.S. 
have tended to deplete our ranks, but there still remain a vast 
number of women who cannot join those Services, meaning—as 
they do—whole time and a liability to be moved anywhere, to any 
clime or country. As a County Director in close touch with the 
working of thirty auxiliary hospitals—twelve hundred beds and a 
roll-call of about eight hundred V.A.D.’s—I assert that by far 
the majority of V.A.D.’s prefer to work unpaid; certain allow- 
ances towards expenses have been granted, and it may be that in 
some places these are not sufficiently generous. In this county | 
am allowed to distribute about £1,260. I circularized all the 
Commandants, asking them to ascertain from their members what 
allowance they would wish for; the total sum I have been asked 
for is under £300. I do not maintain that this is final. I only 
give it as bearing out what I said above—that the majority do not 
wish to be paid. 

Personally I deplore any attempt to surround the V.A.D. Ser- 
vice with more rules and regulations—particularly of the War 
Office type. The glory and much of the usefulness and adapt- 
ability of the organization is its elasticity. I admit if we were 
about to begin again the experience we have gained might lead us 
on somewhat different lines. Whether we should be so successful 
is a doubtful and arguable question. Your Commandant corre- 
spondent makes use of a saying of a V.A.D.: “ I never knew what 
a worm! was as a V.A.D. until I became an officer in the 
W.A.A.C.’s.” My reply to that is that we cannot all hope to be 
officers of anything, and I should have preferred the comparison 
to have been made of a V.A.D. worm (I have never met one yet) 
free to wriggle where she liked and a W.A.A.C. worm who may 
only wriggle when and where she is told. I think you have lost 
sight of, or you have belittled, the difficulty of filling up the 
places in any circle of woman workers, whefher it be V.A.D., 
W.A.A.C., W.R.N.S., or domestic. I beg you not to make an 
assault on sentiment—it would cause so many of us to give up our 
Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Ho.ianp-Hisperr. 

Munden, Watford. 





(To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Are not some of the writers of various letters on V.A.D 
matters in your issue of the 5th under a misapprehension as 
to the actual meaning of the word “ Voluntary” ? Skeat’s dic 
tionary gives it as ‘‘ willing,” and its derivation appears to be 
from words meaning “free will,” “to wish,” ‘‘ to choose,” 
“to seleot.” Before Conscription was brought in the British 
Army was a “ Voluntary Army.” Does any one think the less of 
our “contemptible little Army’’ of 1914 because the men who 
formed it drew pay, and did they give their lives to their country 
less generously or less “ voluntarily ” because they were “‘ paid” ? 
If it ever becomes necessary to conscript women for the V.A.D., 
then by all means let their name be changed, but so long as 
“* Volunteers ”’ are available, though possibly not in an honorary 
capacity, let them retain the name of which they are all so justly 





proud.—I am, Sir, &c., JUSTICE. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—In view of Lady Ampthill’s letter in your issue of 


October 5th, I enclose a copy of the Memorandum adopted by the 
Surrey Branch of the British Red Cross Society in case you would 
like to publish it, or parts of it, in your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wittram Lawrence, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Surrey Branch. 

Ely House, 13 Charterhouse Street, E.C. 1. 

[We regret that we cannot find space to print the 
Memorandum, but we give the recommendations of the Surrey 
Branch, which are as follows:— 

(1) That the Women’s V.A.D. Service should be divided inte 
two Sections: A, Full-time workers; B, Part-time workers. 
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Section A. 

(2) That Section A should be formed into an Auxiliary Women’s 
Section of the Army Medical Service. 

(3) That members of this Section should be full-time workers 
under contract with and paid by the Government and entitled to 
wear the uniform with a distinguishing badge. 

(4) That the Section should be administered on the lines of the 
@.M.A.A.C., W.R.N.S., and W.R.A.F. 

(5) That the officers required for the administration of the 
Service should be appointed by the military authorities and 
cazetted aS in the Q.M.A.A.C., W.R.N.S., and W.R.A.F., and 
should receive pay and allowances according to their rank and 
duties. 

(6) That all ranks should be entitled to pay, privileges, and 
promotion on a basis similar to that adopted in the other 
Women’s Services. 

(7) That the Service should be divided into mobile and immobile 
units. 

(8) That a definite establishment of Section A workers should 
be fixed for auxiliary hospitals in accordance with the number of 
beds and class of cases admitted. 

Section B. 

(9) That Section B should be formed on the lines of the present 
V.A.D. organization. : 

(10) That it is essential under present conditions that the 
V.A.D. Service should be represented on the Army Nursing Board. 


Avuxitiary Hosprrats. 
(11) Auxiliary hospitals should be administered directly by the 
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| and that training are to be secured. 


military authorities, who should have undivided responsibility in | 


all matters of administration. 

(12) The capitation grant to these hospitals should be revised in 
accordance with the number of Section A members employed in 
each of them.” 


—Ep. Spectator. ]} 


THE MONTAGU REPORT. 
(To vHe Eprror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—May I ask for the hospitality of your columns to draw 
attention to three points in connexion with the publication of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Proposals for India which 
appear to me to require elucidation ? 

(a) The first point is that the Rowlatt Committee’s Report on 
Sedition in India, which obviously must be read and studied by 
the public in conjunction with the proposed Constitutional 
Reforms, is dated April, 1918, a few days prior to the Report of 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, which, is dated Simla, 
April 22nd, 1918. In other words, the Rowlatt Committee’s Report, 
which throws a most sinister light upon “ the political hunger ” 
which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford expressly desire to 
satisfy, was in the hands of the Government of India, and there- 
fore ready for publication, before the Report on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reforms. Why was the Rowlatt Committee’s Report not 
published in India till July ? It has not yet been made available 
to the British public on the grounds, stated by the India Office, 
that “‘ the Government of India decided to publish the Report at 
once, and that simultaneous publication in India and England 
would have involved delay in the appearance of the Report in 
India.” But the Government of India, as a matter of fact, did 
not publish the Rowlatt Report at once. They postponed publica- 
tion from the middlé of April to the early part of July—i.e., 
nearly three months. Why? Was this very important Report 
deliberately withheld from the public in order that no jarring 
note might be heard amid the official chorus of congratulation 
which ushered in the Report of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford ? 

(b) The second point is that in the issue of New India, an organ 

of the extreme anti-British agitators, of July 8th, appeared an 
article showing that various persons, and Mrs. Besant in par- 
ticular, were permitted to see an early draft of the Reform 
proposals, though not in the form in which the Reform proposals 
were subsequently published, and had the honour of taking part 
in discussions in regard thereto. This statement has formed the 
subject of an official letter to the Government of India from the 
European Association of Calcutta, which, in expressing the hope 
that the statements in New India are without foundation, remarks 
that the Association ‘‘ would learn with surprise and apprehension 
that the Government had thought fit to make Home Rule agitators 
privy to most important proposals, while at the same time failing 
to take into confidence any officer of the European Association 
of which body the constitution and interests are well known to 
the Government.” ‘The British public is entitled to ask for 
details of this alleged example of “secret diplomacy ” in con- 
nhexion with Mr. 
Persons will agree with the final paragraph of the European 
Association’s letter to the effect that ‘‘ matters of grave political 
importance should either be impartially guarded from or impar- 
tially shared with all political bodies alike.” 

(c) The third point is that the majority of the telegrams from 
India on the subject of the reception in that country of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms which have been published in the 
Press of this country have been confined to reporting the attitude 
‘owards the Report of the Extremists and the so-called Moderates. 
Any one ignorant of India would naturally infer that these two 
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purely political parties are the only persons in India concerned 
with, or interested in, the question of Constitutional Reform, 
and that the bulk of the population is either quite disinterested 
or is prepared to adhere to one or other of these parties, which- 
ever may win the Jay. The Indian papers received by the last 
mail show, however, a very different state of affairs. It is clear 
that such various communities as the Sunni Mohammedans of 
Bombay, the European non-officials, the backward non-Brahmin 
classes of the Bombay Presidency, the Zamindars of Behar, the 
Zamindars of Bengal, the Deccan ryots (agriculturists), and the 
vast non-Brahmin classes of Madras, are by no means agreeable 
to accepting the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals as they stand, and 
are most dissatisfied with them in the matter of communal repre- 
sentation, to which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have, to 
the delight of the educated intelligentsia, expressly declared their 
opposition. I may be permitted to quote the following words 
from the manifesto of the Backward Classes, which deserves to 
be studied in extenso by the British public :— 

“Were it in any way possible, we would be only too glad to 
disclaim communal representation and secure the interests and 
training of the backward and depressed classes. The Report asks 
us to disclaim it without saying a word as to how those interests 
We have no hesitation in 
saying that this is an essentially unjust policy and is bound to 
exasperate the communities which have hitherto been confident 
of the Government’s adherence to justice even at the risk of 
incurring the displeasure of the educated Indian castes.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Favspar. 





THE TERMS OF PEACE. 

(To THe Epiror oF tHe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I submit that it is of the most vital importance that the 
terms of peace which the Allies intend to dictate should be promul- 
gated without another day’s delay. Also that it is quite time 
that responsible journals in this country ceased from “ 
cussing’ enemy peace overtures. The terms should have been 
published to the world three years ago. The postponement, as I 
have again and again urged, was bound to have serious conse- 
quences. As one who has perhaps umequalled opportunity for 
gauging the temper and opinion, not only of the personnel of 
the Imperial Navy and Army, but of my fellow-countrymen and 
women from north of the Tweed to Plymouth Sound, I assert 
that there is a general demand that the definite facts and a clear 
issue should be set forth. 

We are dog-weary of the inflated bombast of politicians and of 
leading articles. A newspaper may suitably reproduce by way of 
a comic supplement to the journal German peace offers, but any 
discussion of them is playing the enemy’s game, and therefore 
traitorous to the cause. The British Commonwealth knows pre- 
cisely what it wants and what it intends te have. It is demanded 
that these facts should be published by a responsible authority to 
the enemy and to the Allies. The fighting forces fear only that 
their striving through four years of hell should be rendered void 
by a negotiated peace concluded over their heads; our men and 
women folk at home that their sacrifices should be proved pur- 
poseless, that their beloved dead should have offered the supreme 
gift in vain. They need no pretentious why the 
Allies should not listen to the latest piece of German treachery. 
They know. And they demand that there should be an end once 
and for all of this insensate fooling with the subject. We want 
the points definitely set forth—not in terms of diplomatic 
ambiguity, but plain writ that all may read. As, item (1) The 
immediate surrender to trial and justice of all concerned, from 
the Hohenzollerns downwards, as principal or accessory, in the 
murders, rape, and pillage upon land and the high seas. (2) The 
immediate return of all property, or its equivalent, stolen from 
Allied countries. (3) The reconstruction of all devastated areas by 
German men and women under the direction of overseers of the 
Allies. And so forth, item by item. It goes without saying that 
no word of peace will be breathed until the enemy has surren- 
dered every yard of ground to which he is not entitled, from 
before or since August, 1914. The German people shall pay to 
the uttermost farthing, not merely for the hell which they have 
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| let loose upon the world, but for the monetary cost involved by the 


police of civilization in hunting them down. The cost in human 
lives and suffering can never be recovered, but, at least, the 
penalty shall be paid. And, so far as human wit can devise, there 
shall be an end for all time of this bloody business. 

The promulgation of such terms may, for the moment, render 
desperate the German people. That matters not. Tho fighting 
forces of the Allies are determined to fight on until the dictated 
terms are accepted. Nothing else will serve. Their determination 
will be the more grim when they realize that they have this 
sound backing from the Government. We demand that those 
terms be set forth.—I am, Sir, <c., Arruve Corsert-SaM1TH. 

Forest Row, Sussex. 


THE POLITICAL PESSIMIST AND THE DOMINIONS. 
(To tHe Epirox or tHe “* Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—It is so long before your paper reaches us, and a reply can 
be sent, that a letter from here seems of doubtful value. There 
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fs, however, a matter which has been discussed by you, which is 
pf interest to the Dominions, and I therefore venture to write at 
the risk of being out of date. 

A good deal has been written and said about the connexion of 
the Press and the Government, and the debate which took place 
in the House of Commons came to a somewhat lame conclusion on 
the grounds urged by Mr. Spencer Leigh Hughes, that news- 
papers did not appreciably influence opinion, and by Mr. Asquith, 
that politicians can hold their own with the Press. It is not for 
me to offer an opinion on what may be the position at home, 
although much might be said for the effect which is produced on 
the formation of opinion by the selection of matter. The point 
to which I would draw attention is the effect produced in the 
Dominions by the constant presentation of one point of view. 
This dates from a period prior to war, and began with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform scheme. It was apparently con- 
sidered necessary to prove that British trade and manufactures 
were decadent, and this belief was urged so continuously that the 
younger Colonial, who had no recollection of the Old Country, 
believed it. With the advent of war the tale was continued as a 
method of party attack upon Mr. Asquith’s Liberal Government 
and Coalition Government. Doubtless people at home realized 
that it was a party attack, and believed or otherwise the state- 
ments in accordance with their political creed, but again the 
younger Colonial was impressed, and felt the contempt for the 
Old Country which would have been justified had the statements 
been correct. 

This, however, is byt part of the evil. Lord Northcliffe in the 
Jatter end of 1916 paid a visit to Italy, and was grieved to find 
that England’s effort in this war was very imperfectly realized 
there. It is strange that he should not have known that his news- 
papers were largely responsible. In 1917 he took up an official 
position in the United States after their declaration of war, and 
had to make a public address in New York, pointing out what 
England had done, as the Americans had up to that time failed to 
appreciate the effort which had been made. As their information 
was largely obtained through his agency, he had again an oppor- 
tunity of contemplating the results of his action. It is probably 
true of all countries to say that they are too self-centred; but it 
seems especially true of Great Britain, which fails to recognize 
that other countries are interested in what takes place at home, 
and are prone to accept party statements at their face value. 
The excessive bitterness of party conflicts during the last ten 
years has had an unfortunate effect, and it is to be hoped that 
this will be realized in the future, and that no party will adopt 
the method of crabbing their country as one of the arguments 








for the furtherance of their views.—I am, Sir, &c.,  S. Gray. 
Auckland, N.Z., June 25th. 
GERMANY'S INDUSTRIAL PENETRATION. 


(To tHe Epiror oF THe “ Spectator.’’) 
Str,--In your issue of July 27th, on p. §6, I note your remark: 
“ One is tempted to think that the success of our arms has had a 
bad effect on some classes of labour.” After the demonstration 
tiermany has given to the Allies of her methods, more especially 
after her sucvess in enlisting to her aid the Bolshevism in Russia, 
this remark almost convinces me that there must be some basis 
for the world-wide belief, or pretended belief, that my countrymen 
are the most thick-headed and clow-witted of all races. For twenty 
years the principal intention behind the German propaganda 
against Great Britain has been to convince the world that England 
had lost all military power, that she would be useless to any 
eountry as an ally in the event of war, that in the event of a world- 
war her Empire would fall to pieces, that she would be unable to 
protect it because the British working people were a lot of alcoholic 
degenerates, thoroughly corrupt, filled with a vicious class hatred, 
and on the verge of anarchy. In fact the German propaganda 
predicted for England exactly what the German agents, Lenin 
and Trotsky, have brought about in Russia. It is safe to say that 
for every dollar Germany spent in this world-wide Press propa- 
ganda she spent another thousand to make the prediction come 
irue. To think otherwise is to confess oneself an unobservant 
idiot. My heme-staying countrymen can rest assured that long 
before der Tag Germany planted her agents by the hundreds within 
the ranks of British Labour Unions, to capitalize for Germany's 
benefit all those within the ranks of the Unions who had through 
greed, class hatred, alcoholism, or any other vice lost all 
patriotism. I have been out of England for twenty years, but 
during those twenty years I have, year by year, seen reflected in 
the British Press the success of the German manipulation within 
British Labour Unions and its perfect co-ordination with German 
world-wide propaganda against England. During that time 
thousands of aspirants in England have reached national, local, 
or Labour Union office or preferment solely through their utility 
in helping Germany's plans for disruption, engendering of class 
hatred and anarchy in England. Most of them did net know it, 
but they reached office solely through the assistance of the German- 
ereated and German-directed machine within Labour Union 
politics. It is apparent to every intelligent observer of German 
methods that this German machine within Labour Union and 
Bocialistic circles will not drop out of the game with the cessation 
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of war. A supreme effort will be made during the five years follow. 
ing the war to cripple England in her industrial life. The five 
years following the declaration of peace will be the most dangerous 
to England asa nation. Every dull-witted editor of an English news. 
paper who seeks to cajole the pennies out of the pockets of the 
working man by echoing the German-made Bolshevistic slogans jg 
striking directly at his country. Five years of anarchy in England 
is Germany’s hope and aim after peace is declared. I do not think 
she will succeed in this aim. However, let no true Englishman 
ignore the danger.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Hy, Cuapmay, 
P.O. Bow 508, Oakland, Cal., U.S.A., September Sth. 





THE GERMAN IDEA OF GOOD FAITH. 

(To Tne Eprtor oF THE “ Seecrator.’’] 
Sir,—“‘ How little reliance could be placed upon a Peace Treaty 
with an undefeated Germany must be clear ’’—your own words, 
so far, on September 2ist, “from, &c.” Now, may I point them 
with another ending, not only in point on peace negotiations, but 
telling because the passage shows what a German anti-militarist 
“Liberal "—one of the greatest scholars that ever lived— 
thought, in normal times, of States keeping faith ? Mommsen, 
on Rome’s repudiation of the Caudine Convention, concluded by the 
two Consuls, their war-lords, in person, writes :— 

“A great nation does not surrender what it possesses except 
under the pressure of extreme necessity. All treaties making 
concessions are acknowledgments of such a necessity, not moral 
obligations. If every people justly reckons it a point of honour 
to tear to pieces by force of arms treaties that are disgracefu|, 
how could honour enjoin a patient adherence to a convention like 
the Caudine, to which an unfortunate general was morally com- 
pelled, while the sting of the recent disgrace was keenly felt and 
the nation’s vigour subsisted unimpaired ? ’—History, B. Il, 
c. Vi. 

(Donne, U. K. 


Compare an English historian S., History ef 


Rome, Pt. 11.) :— 

“With their wonted hypocrisy and bad faith towards other 
nations they mingled scrupulousness for the forms with disregard 
of the spirit of their compact, and retaining all its advantages, 
they denied the validity of every unfavourable clause.” 





—I am, Sir, &c., Hi. ¢. 
INDUSTRIAL EARNINGS. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The times seem to call for enlightenment on the wages 


question, so that the general public can form a fair and just 
opinion having regard to the reduced purchasing-power of thie 
sovereign. One hears on all hands extravagant remarks as to the 
earnings of certain classes, and concurrently discontent expressed 
by others. What are the facts as to the total earnings of various 
classes ? We see the London Police now properly raised to weekly 
earnings of say £3, apart from pension considerations. We see 
the tube and omnibus girls stated officially to be earning (prior 
to their agitation) 63s., and now they will receive a few shillings 
more. The skilled and semi-skilled male munition workers in the 
majority of engineering works are earning, as a weekly average, 
about £4—scome more and some less, but £4 as an average. 
Special operations, and one or two areas, where highly developed 
machine repetition work exists, raise this average by another 41 
per week. Similarly in certain special shipbuilding operations 
earnings are well above £4 weekly average. The great agricul- 
tural community is rightly having its wages raised county by 
county to a figure from seventy to one hundred per cent. over pre- 
war rates, having regard to the increased value of farm produce 
and increased cost of existence. You, Sir, have always pleaded 
for more enlightenment on war subjects, and surely this subject 
badly needs it. A vast portion of the community is unable, due 
to various circumstances, either to increase its income or its 
earning-power, while subject with all of us to the enhanced cost 
of living and war taxation. The sympathy of that portion is very 
necessary in these days of so-called industrial unrest. It is also 
the duty of all to try and restrain the “ vicious circle” from 
expanding, and the publication of true earnings in various trades 
should do much to restore a fair and sympathetic judgment on 
the part of the public in general towards those who, at first 
glance, may appear to be reaping an undue share. The reduced 
purchasing-power of standard money, and the basic principle of 
increased wages or salaries, automatically raising the price of 
commodities and the cost of living, need to be borne steadily in 
mind.—I am, Sir, &c., Ricaarp Davenrort. 





THE RAILWAY STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS. 

{To tHe EpiTror or THE “ Specrator.’’} 

Sir,—In your excellent leading article under the above heading 
you make use of the following words :— 

“Of course the process of which we are now reaping the bitter 
harvest went on long before the war. The present writer has 
listened to many political speeches. Liberal speakers were evely 
bit as much to blame as those of any other Party, &c., &.” 

Is not this rather whitewashing the Liberal Party? Is it not a 
fact that Liberal speakers were the chief offenders? For example, 
what is the record of our present Prime Minister, as the pre-war 
principal spokesman of that Party?- Let us be just before we are 
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generous, and acknowledge that it is to the Liberal Party that we 
owe all this succession of strikes during war time. When we 
recall its other pre-war activities we must admit that Liberalism 
has been, and still is, our greatest enemy in this war.—I am, Sir, 
ke., J. H. E. Ret, Colonel. 

52 Sedlescombe Road, S., St. Leonards-on-Sea. 








(To tae Epitor or THe “ S7ecraton.’’] 

Sir,—In your article “The Railway Strike and its Lessons,” 
which I hope will be widely read, you quote President Wilson as 
saying that the man who is allowed at home is only an exempted 
soldier. It would perhaps have been better still if we had 
regarded him from the beginning as a soldier told off to do 
civilian work, Unfortunately, at the beginning of the war, 
through our traditional hatred of “ Conscription,” it was im- 
possible, or was thought to be so, to take the bold and logical 
course, and therefore the British democracy had to be coaxed and 
cajoled and bribed into a hybrid kind of National Service. The 
bogy of Industrial Compulsion was dangled before the eyes of 
politicians, and we therefore tried to combine two mutually 
incompatible ideals, universal service in the field, and complete 
industrial frealom at home with the sacred “ right to strike ” 
and to exploit a national necessity for private gain. Of course 
the logical, the just, and the truly democratic course would have 
been to enrol all men of military age, being medically fit, in the 
Army automatically, workmen and employers alike. Not all 
would have been trained as soldiers; some would have still been 
employed on railways, in mines, or in shipyards, but they would 
have been given the equivalent of Army pay and allowances till 
the war was over. Those thus not actually sent to the front 
might have considered themselves especially favoured in escaping 
the dangers and hardships of the trenches. There would have 
been no industrial compulsion, for they would have been com- 
pelled qua soldiers and not qua artisans. All men under or above 
military age would have retained the “ right to strike,” but it is 
fairly certain they would never have exercised it. Complete 
equality of sacrifice is no doubt unattainable, but we should not 
then have had the shameful spectacle of young men of perfect 
health and military age, who already earn wages that exceed 
many professional incomes, jeopardizing the very existence of 
their country, not because they find it impossible to live and keep 
their homes together, but because, as you say, they imagine 
“that there is a vast amount of money flying about” and that 
others are getting a larger share of it than themselves.—I am, 
Sir, &., P. E. Roserts. 

Trinity College, Glenalmond. 

(The great opportunity was missed at the beginning of the war. 
The people were like sheep, puzzled and anxious and longing to 
be led. The Government should have taken unlimited powers at 
once. They should have “ arrayed” the nation. Every man and 
every woman in the country would then have understood that 
they were enrolled definitely in the cause, and were “ under 
orders,”’ even though they were still waiting to be put on to the 
special jobs best suited to them. Instead of that only a limited 
number—and those were voluntears—were at once put “ under 
orders.”” The excuse was that the machinery was not ready for 
training and organizing millions. That was strictly true. None 
the less the opportunity was missed, never to return. At the end 
of the first few weeks the bewilderment, the sheep-like feeling, 
had passed, and a large pert of the nation thought its own opinion 
on any conceivable subject quite as good as that of the Govern- 
ment.—Ep. Spectator. } 


COAL ECONOMY. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—On the Western Front we have been successful in making 
an excellent substitute fuel for coal out of a mixture of coal~<dlust 
and clay, and I think that the method we have been employing 
will interest many of your readers. The coal-dust is first screened 
very fine, then mixed with half its weight in clay, the latter added 
in liquid form, haying previously been dissolved in sufficient 
water to give it the consistency of cream. The whole mixture is 
then placed in shallow boxes, and the coal-cakes are then stamped 
or pressed out by means of a small hand-mould, the invention of 
one of my officers, and set aside to dry. This fuel, to which the 
name of the “ Ablain Coal-cake’’ was given, from the fact that 
it was first made in the village of Ablain-St. Nazaire, near Lons, 
makes an excellent substitute for coal, and has been used since 
last July instead of the normal coal ration to the troops of my 
division. It is hard, clean to handle, lights readily, and burns 
with intense heat for a considerable time. There seems no good 
reason why this method should not be adopted at home in locali- 
ties where clay or soluble chalk is readily available, and steps 
are being taken, I believe, to place the “ Ablain ” mould before 
the public. Meanwhile, I shall be very happy to answer any 
questions which those of your readers who are interested in the 
matter may care to put to me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
18 Elvaston Place, S.W. Rosert Sranpen, Lieut.-Colonel. 


THE 








HOUSEHOLD FUEL AND LIGHTING ORDER. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I was most annoyed when I first read “ A. M.’s” letter om 


his coming fuel and lighting troubles;-then when I thought it 
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over it struck me as being colossally funny. Poor man, what a 
terribly worrying and upsetting game warfare is to be sure. 
After four years of war to have to cut dawn your servants because 
you cannot keep them warm is—well, it is too much to expect. 
How on the Sunday can you sit and read with any pleasure, while 
you shiver in front of your cold and empty grate, of the glorious 
victories of our brave troops, of the gallant members of our race ? 
No, even that enjoyment, the pleasure of the thoughts that we, 
that is, you and the rest of us, are fighting so well, will lose its 
savour when you think of the paltry ten and a half tons of coal 
that this cruel and iniquitous Government allows you. Do you 
know that I find a little tunnel six feet by four feet dug into a 
bank, with a piece of elephant iron, if you can scrounge it, for a 
door, makes a most cosy and comfortable flat, almost impervious 
to shells as well, unless a direct hit, and you take your chance of 
that ? You can dig it in hal? a day, and quicker if Fritz is active; 
you should try one in the garden, Sir; it is splendid exercise. 
But really, “ A. M.,” you make mo feel a little ill. I am con- 
cluding that “A. M.” is a man: it sounds like a man’s letter, 
but if it should be a lady, I am most sorry that I have written 
this, and I tender my very humblest apologies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
63rd Royal Naval Division, B.E.F. T. Hopper. 





THE BRITISH RAJ IN MESOPOTAMIA. 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—At a time when British morality has been subjected to severe 
criticism by Mr. Bok, you may care to print the following testi- 
mony from Mr. John Van Ess, an American resident at Basrah, 
who describes his experiences, up to “‘ the coming of the British 
Raj,”’ in the August number of Asia, the journal of the American 
Asiatic Association :— 

“Thence on the history of Mesopotamia deals with the military 

operations which also do not concern us here, save to remember 
that here is the only battlefront, outside of the German colonies, 
where the Allied forces have advanced by hundreds of miles. One 
testimony I want to bear. During two and a half years of British 
occupation, when more than a hundred thousand soldiers at one 
time trod that soil, I have never heard from any Arab one breath 
of complaint that any soldier has ever in the slightest degree 
violated the sanctity of Arab womanhood. Remember that among 
all these soldiers half were from India, Sikhs, Rajputs, Pathans, 
Gurkhas and Maharathis, Hindus, Moslems and Buddhists. In 
that back-water of the world, which, however, bids fair to become 
the theatre of stupendous events, there has since been going on a 
work of reconstruction and administration, as well as colossal 
humanitarian effort, which, if known, would effectually stop the 
mouths of those who shake their heads at the thought of what the 
Allied troops will do when they set foot on enemy soil. I am not 
British, nor have I any British affinity, but any fair-minded man 
will have to admit that in Mesopotamia Britain is to-day showing 
the world that she is trying to live up to her programme of justice, 
magnanimity and civilization. She is giving the best she has, to dle 
the best she can, for the land and its people. It is broad daylight 
there now: Hamid Effendi’s prophecy that the Turkish crescent 
was the crescent of the dawn has been fulfilled.” 
Asia, I may add, is published by the American Asiatic Associa- 
tion to further its main purpose of contributing to a satisfactory 
adjustment of the relations beween Asiatic countries and the rest 
of the world, and the policy of the editors is “to regard with 
sympathy the attitude and activities of all Eastern countries,” 
while maintaining the independent privilege of criticism. Thus 
the August number contains two articles on Japan, one by a 
Japanese vindicating the opposition to the expedition into Siberia, 
the other by an American, frank but friendly; and a paper on 
“ Salvaging Russia,’’ supporting economic rehabilitation as opposed 
to military intervention. The journal is superbly illustrated, and 
issued monthly at 25 cents a copy, or 3 dollars yearly for 
European subscribers, by the Asia Publishing Company, 627 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. As I have no interest of any 
sort in the venture, I merely mention these facts for the beneiit 
of any persons who are interested in the relations of the New 
World and the East.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 





AN AMERICAN RETURNED. 

{To rHe Epitor or THE “ Specratox.’’] 
Str,—Except for brief trips, I have been away from the United 
States for over four years. To return now is to return to a new 
nation. I had read cables in the London papers telling of the war 
unity throughout the United States. But I suspected these wera 
registering a pious hops. I had seen the German machine at work 
in Belgium in the first fatal autumn of 1914. In company with an 
English friend, I had gone out along the line of the first German 
advance. At Melle we had seen twenty-six Belgian peasants’ 
cottages burned by German soldiers. We and several Belgian 
peasants were held prisoners overnight in a dirt-field opposite the 
burning cottages. The next morning the German stretcher-bearers 
came down the road, aud house by house took out the bodies of the 
dead inhabitants. The peasant lying next to me and my friend 
had watched throughout the night his own home burning. Now 
he saw three bodies lifted from his home—the bodies of his wife 
and children. At Wetteren, in company with a British friend, I 
had seen a little girl with her back cut open to the backbone by 
German bayonets. We had seen an old whitehaired woman whose 
thigh was cut through. We saw several peasants who had been 
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bayoneted. Our testimony was taken back to London by my com- 
panion, and it appeared in the Bryce Report under the heading of 
* Alost.’’ I also saw the destruction of Termonde. All this testi- 
mony I sent back to New York in order that the American public 
might know what manner of army the Allies were fighting. 

But that was in the year 1915, and the American public wae 
sceptical and neutral. Various periodicals refused to publish the 
material, because, they said, it was anti-German. We sent the 
Bryce Report to a Middle-Western paper, published in an Iowa 
city of thirty-six thousand inhabitants. ‘“‘We have too many 
German readers,” said the editor. But to-day there is no opposi- 
tion to hearing the case against Germany. The editor of the Iowa 
paper who suppressed the Bryce Report is lecturing throughout 
the State on the atrocities committed by the German Army. His 
zeal has carried him so far as to include the story of my experi- 
ence at Melle and Weteren. A full house in any town in America 
awaits any soldier, officer, refugee who can describe at firet hand 
the facts of the German invasion of Belgium and France. The 
causes and objects and issues of the war are for the moment 
drowned in the still rising tide of war enthusiasm to wage the war 
to the defeat of German militarism and the German military 
power. To me, returning from Europe, the miracle is not the 
mobilization of mechanical power. It is not the loyal devotion of 
soldiers and workers. All this we who have lived with the Allies 
for four years have seen in a thousand vivid instances. But to an 
American who left a nation of mixed races and mixed beliefs, 
divided on the war, for and against and neutral, the miracle is 
that public opinion has gathered itself together, and has operated 
like a process of Nature. It is terrifyingly united.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Washington, September 14th. ArtHUR GLBASON. 





THE DANGER OF UNCONTROLLED ZIONISM. 
(To tHe Eprtor or Tus “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—With reference to the correspondence which took place in 
your columns a few months ago concerning the alleged “ danger 
of uncontrolled Zionism,” I have just received from.a soldier (who 
is unknown to me) the enclosed letter, which I hope you will 
kindly publish in your paper. The letter is a spontaneous one, 
and therefore a more valuable vindication of all I said about the 
Jewish colonies in my letter published by you on April 15th last. 
The name “ Mulebbis” used by my correspondent is the Arab 
name for the Jewish colony of Petach-Tikvah.—I am, Sir, &., 
Crossways, Guildford Road, Woking, Surrey. S. Totxowsrxy. 


“ Palestine, July 24th, 1918. 

Mr. Totkowsky. 

Sir,—I hope ‘ Soldier’ replied as requested by you in the Spee- 
tator of April 13th and gave you the information required. I read 
the remarks oceasioned by his description in this periodical (I 
picked up the page in question in the hills; a camel was making 
the rest of it his midday meal). If ‘Soldier’ did not enlighten 
you on the subject, I can tell you I have been in a few of these 
colonies in question, and sometimes in the wet season was billeted 
in them, and very comfortable they were after not having seen a 
real house for a couple of years Mulebbis is about the best colony, 
and I can safely say I never saw as much as one text hanging up; 
in fact, nothing could be seen concerning their religion except 
sometimes a Hebrew inscription over the door. On the other 
hand, at Wilhelma, near by, a typical German colony, every 
house was packed full of German texts and tracts hanging up. In 
fact, in the room I lived in for two months there were four 
pictures and fourteen tracts. I got quite interested in translating 
them into English (mot a very hard job). Sarona is another 
German colony, and the village schoolroom there was flooded with 
tracts of every sort. Of course I don’t know what the argument 
is and what ‘ Soldier’ said, but now you know from one who has 
trekked and trekked (sometimes not to his liking) up and down 
that locality. We are not there now, but often I think of those 
places and wish I were there again.—Yours, &c., 

Gusert W. Paitiimors, Sergt. Signals.” 





REJECTED VOLUNTEERS. 

[To THe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—“* J. E. B.” is right in that his experience is by no means 
unique, and moreover there is no doubt that if some slight dis- 
tinction were made between Volunteers and those who are 
examined for the first time under the Military Service Acts, it 
would be welcomed by many even if only to show the true state of 
affairs to those from whose eyes the scales cannot otherwise be 
removed. Iam not going to quote my rejections, though they are 
as numerous and varied as those to which “J. E. B.” refers, but, 
as in his case, my activities are restricted by the final discharge. 
Ever since the beginning of the war I have, however, devoted 
myself to trying to teach men how to shoot, and since joining the 
Volunteer Force on its formation I have qualified as a first-class 
instruetor (Army course) at a Command School, thereafter 
becoming Officer i/e Musketry to my Battalion. The reward for 
the work lies in “‘the joy of the working ”—in the service given 
—coupled with the sure and certain knowledge that the main- 
tenance of a high standard of efficiency in the unit is a gain to 
England. 

Any essential work is, in the present crisis, a gain to the 
country, so, though it may occasionally be somewhat disheartening 
to observe that a certain section of the community view one’s 
efforts with disfavour, one should school oneself to remember that 
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those who are prone to judge most harshly are those who have not 
only the least knowledge of all the circumstances, but are also 
those who think least, and therefore count for very little. Some 


‘of us who are of military age may indeed appear to superficia] 


critics to be “standing by,’’ but those who give the matter any 
real consideration cannot attach any stigma to us, for, now that 
the Military Service Act is in foree, all thinkers must realize 
that if the authorities have rot called up those of us who are 
known to have been before no Tribunal, there must be some very 
good and sound reason why our more active services are not 
required.—I am, Sir, &c., H. L. G. 





“THE NEW TEACHING.” 
(To tHE Epitror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Smr,—After having read your review on “ The New Teaching” ] 
should like heartily to endorse what is there said about “ inten. 
sive culture” for foreign languages. It is sheer waste of time to 
try and teach German, for instance, with one or two lessons a 
week; a daily lesson is imperative at first in order to gain any 
grasp of the language. I quite agree that nursery French is of 
little use. Many parents have brought their children to mo 
declaring that they could “ chatter away in French,” and I have 
found almost invariably that their ignorance of written French 
was abysmal. Verbs are the backbone of a language, and, jf 
taught rationally, they need not be a bugbear. When teaching 
French I never begin with avoir and étre: I take the present 
tense of a regular verb of the first conjugation—say porter—with 
the three English meanings, ‘I carry, I am carrying, I do carry.” 
The pupil has then over four thousand yerbs, conjugated in the 
same way, with which to practise. He can very quickly be taught 
a few nouns and prepositions together with the definite article. 
After two lessons he is translating into French such sentences as: 
“The woman is crossing the street with the boy,” “ They are 
hiding the thimble under the table,” and he feels that he is making 
rapid progress. The imperfect tense of porter with the three 
English meanings, “I carried, I was carrying, I used to carry,” 
ean be taught in the third lesson together with the indefinite 
article and a few more nouns and prepositions. In a very short 
time the whole of the verb porter has been mastered without any 
drudgery, and the pupil can translate intelligently hundreds of 
easy sentences. I have taught French, German, and Latin on 
these lines for some years, and I have never had a pupil who did 
not thoroughly enjoy foreign languages.—I am, Sir, &c., 
3 Larkdale Street, Nottingham. R. E. Russet. 





PRESIDENT WILSON. 
(To rHe Eprror or rue “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—A very lifelike portrait of President Wilson (by Mr. 
Sargent) was recently exhibited in Chicago. After seeing it I 
wrote the following lines, which will be published shortly by a 
Chicago newspaper :— 
“Tue Portrait or A PRESIDENT. 
A scholar, and a man of balanced mind, 
Not prone to hasty words, or actions blind, 
With steel-gray eyes, calm, scrutinous and cool, 
To pierce a rascal, and to daunt a fool. 
With tongue and pen, in words that shall not die, 
He answered every clumsy Prussian lie, 
And won the victory with immortal words, 
Long ere the trumpet’s call unsheathed our swords, 


With firm strong hand, upon the helm of State, 
He kept us on the course, as fix’d as Fate, 
Through night and storm, a steady line to steer, 
Until the beacon lights showed full and clear; 


And, when our ship in happy harbour lies, 
Somewhere in this free land, a shaft may rise, 
Recording History’s verdict on its base, 

In characters which Time shall ne'er efface. 


‘No fear appall’d him, and no tauntings gall’d him: 
“ He kept us out of war ”—till Freepom call’d him.’ ” 

—I am, Sir, &., 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., July 22nd. 


BERTRAND SHADWELL. 





SORTES BIBLICAE. 
(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Even those who with good ground demand the revision of 
the Lectionary cannot have failed of late to be impressed with 
the curious appropriateness of the passages of Scripture appointed 
to be read in churches. What better epitaph for the flower of our 
immortal youth can be found than the words of the Epistle for 
the Day of St. Michael and All Angels, in which it is said of those 
who overcame the Devil and all his angels that “‘ they loved not 
their lives unto the death ” (Revelation xii. 11), recalling the phrase 
in the Song of Deborah and Barak (Judges y. 18): “ Zebulun and 
Naphtali were a people that jeoparded their lives unto the death 
in the high places of the field.” The words that immediately 
follow those quoted above from Revelation are not less applicable 
to the situation: “Therefore rejoice, ye heavens, and ye that 
dwell in them. Woe to the inhabiters of the earth and of the sea! 
for the Devil is come down unto you, having great wrath, because 
he knoweth that he hath but a short time.”—I am, Sir, &c., X. 
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ST. JOHN vin. 4. 

{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Unfortunately for the ingenious theory of Professor Courtney 
Kenny that the nine Honour Mods. candidates had all read Dr. 
Moncure Conway’s Idols and Ideals (London, 1877), the story 
was told to me by Mr. Sargent when we were travelling to 
Norway together in 1876. Moreover, he assured me that he had 
convinced himself’ by a searching examination in viva voce that 
not a single one of these men had any theory whatever about the 
ancestry of the Devil. I may add that it was not I who wondered, 
but the examiners.—I am, Sir, &c., 


12 Suffolk Square, Cheltenham. A. J. pe Mavittasp Busunen. 





BAD LANGUAGE, 
{To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “‘ Retired ” writes :— 

“May one finally raise the question whether thera are any 
instances, in prose or poetry, before our own time, of a mixture 
of ‘thou’ and ‘ you’ in the same sentence, referring to one and 
the same person? ” 


Shelley came very near doing this when in 1822 he wrote :— 
“O, Love, who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here, 
Why choose you the frailest 
For your cradle, your home and your bier ? ” 
—l am, Sir, &c., Tyrrevt T. Pare, 
{To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—I beg leave to offer one or two very brief comments and queries 
on the letter of “‘W. T.,” who is so severe on the alleged bad 
English of Government officials and others. (1) In his own first 
sentence the expression “ final cause” is wrongly used. This does 
not inspire confidence. (2) The familiar utterance of the tradi- 
tional curate—“I feel a feeling which I feel you all feel ’’—is 
attributed to “‘a distinguished classical scholar and Head-Master 
of a great Public School.” Who is or was this scholar and Head- 
Master ? What ground is there for imputing the remark to any 
such person? (3) To condemn “ I am to inform you ” seems purely 
arbitrary. Is “ am I to understand? ” also incorrect ? The idiom 
is a common one. (4) In the course of more than thirty years 
spent in reading and writing official communications, I have never 
come across “in dubiety.” It sounds like a would-be humorous 
imitation of Johnsonese. (5) What in the world is wrong with 
“ took place,” which is stated to have been rigidly excluded from 
the Times during the editorship of Mr. Delane? (6) Any one who 
wishes to write correctly may be advised to study The King’s 
English, by H. W. and F. G. Fowler (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1206), or Common Faults in Writing English, by Henry Alexander 
(“ The People’s Books,” T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1916, price 6d.).— 
I am, Sir, &., A Civit Servant. 





(To THE Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—* H. C.” asks, in his witty article in the Spectator of 
September 2ist, “‘ what amount of filling out can make ‘as to’ 
presentable?” The New English Dictionary, by anticipation, 
supplies the answer: “as it regards, so far as it concerns, with 
respect or reference to ” (sub voce “ as,” sense no. 33). Surely the 
‘combination “‘as to” is of the same “ good old English stock ” 
that “ H. C.” claims for “ about,” &. Its use can be traced from 
Wyclif c. 1375 down to the Classical Association (January, 1918) 
and—I doubt not—the British Academy and the English Associa- 
Another jar on “ H. C.’s” ear is the phrase ‘ under the 
cireumstances.”” Here agair the N.E.D. helps us: “ mere situa- 
tion is expressed by ‘in the circumstances,’ action affected is per- 
formed ‘ under the circumstances ’” (sub voce “ circumstance,” 
sense no. 4), 


tion. 


Would it not be useful in discussions of this kind if 
(1) the N.E.D. were consulted and taken as a datum line of facts 
before suggestions are made, and if (2) objections and criticisms 
resting merely on personal antipathy to particular worde and 
phrases were withheld? Most of us have some pet antipathies: 
I once knew a student who avoided as often as he could the use 
of the word “ render ” because of the nausea created in his delicate 
frame by a temperamental association of the word with the 
‘ rendering ” of fat.—I am, Sir, &c., T. F. Hvssanp. 





A QUESTION OF AUTHORSHIP. 
[To rae Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—Can you or any of your readers kindly say where the follow- | 


The last quotation is, I am afraid, 
INQUIRER. 


ing quotations come from ? 
rather sketchy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
“The little cares that fretted me 
I left them yesterday 
Amongst the clover-scented grass, 
Amongst the new-mown hay. 
Amongst the huskings of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good we learn, 
Out in the fields of God.” 


** No fears to beat away, 
No slights to heal, 


And the future sure.” 








Pet Ge. as 


were not blind to Him. 
unkind to Him. 
But ‘the little green leaves were kind to Him 
When out of the woods He came . . 
[The second quotation is to be found in Wordsworth’s 
* Laodamia ” :— 
“No fears to beat away, no strife to heal,— 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure.” 
—Eb. Spectator.] 





“HE TRIED TO MAKE BEAUTIFUL THINGS.” 
(To THE Eprror or THE ‘‘ Specraror.”) 
Str,—I should be greatly obliged if you, or one of your readers, 
could tell me the origin of the epitaph in which is included the 
line : “ He tried to make beautiful things.” 
—I am, Sir, &., A. J. Givspert. 
Corner of High Street and Newport Street, Old Swindon, 
Wiltshire. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views iherein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 





POETRY. 
—— 
AFTER FOUR YEARS. 
A Prayer from Internment. 





(Note.—On October 11th, 1914, some fifteen hundred men of the Royal 

Naval Division were interned at Groningen and Leeuwarden, in the 
North of Holland, after their disheartening adventures at Antwerp. 
The Leeuwarden contingent later joined the others at Groningen. This 
hymn was written for the third anniversary of the internment, and 
sung at a Commemoration Service in the conn It may pouting "be of 
interest, now that a fourth anniversary finds t ings still the same, with 
repatriation trembling in the balance. The oe so effects of 
internment are among the little-realized tragic by-products of the war, 
and recent letters from the Camp suggest that, 
through, they will be much intensified.—E. A. B. 


Lorp Gop, Whose ways of wonder 
Are past man’s finding out, 
Whose voice is in the thunder, 
Who teachest faith through doubt : 
Above man’s warring passions 
We hail Thy flag unfurled, 
And know Thy right hand fashions 
A purpose for Thy world. 
Thou, in our day of dangers 
Who didst provide a way, 
And in the land of strangers 
Hast made us still to stay, 
Forgive us if, unheeding 
The hand that helped us then, 
Our hearts have left Thy leading, 
And turn them back again. 


x. repatriation falls 


Turn us again, and save us 
From self with all its snares, 
From lusts that soon enslave us, ° 
From sordid quests and cares: 
From swamps of sick depression, 
From deserts of unrest, 
From every vain obsession, 
Lift us to love the Best. 
Lift us, that, when hereafter 
Thou sendest us release, 
And mouths are filled with laughter, 
And hearts are glad with peace, 
We then may follow, willing, 
The path our brothers trod, 
And fight for the fulfilling 
Of all the Hopes of God. 
Groningen, October 9th, 1917. 


BOOK 


ENGLAND AND PALESTINE.* 

Mr. SIDEBOTHAM’s interesting book on England and Palestine falls 
into two parts. The first is an attractive sketch of the history 
of Palestine from early times, which will often surprise the erudite 
by the novel and ingenious conjectures that enliven the pages. The 
second part is a fervent plea, remarkable in a non-Jewish author, 
for a Jewish State in Palestine, preferably asa ‘“‘ Dominion ”’ under 
the British flag, but alte srmativ ely as an Americ ‘an Protectorate, with 

By 


EB. A. Bourgovons. 











Essay towards the Restoration: of the Jewish State, 
] 


e England and I ralestins ; h , 
London: Constable and Co. (6s, net, 


H, Sidebotham (Student of War). 
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an exposition of the full-blown doctrine of ‘* Easternism ” in this 
war. With the historical chapters we must deal very briefly. The 
opening account of the military geography of Palestine is clear and 
instructive. The author points out that, though Galilee ‘‘ played 
little part in the national life of the old Jewish State,” curiously 
enough,the Galileans under Greek and Roman rule became intensely 
patriotic Jews, and after the fall of Jerusalem were the chief up- 
holders of Jewish traditions. He regards the brief rule of the 
Maccabees as a misfortune for the Jewish nation, since their cruel 
intolerance set all the non-Jewish races in Palestine against them 
and became hateful to many of the Jews. He takes an unusually 
favourable view of Herod as an able ruler who tried to further 
Jewish interests, and at the same time to promote Greco-Roman 
civilization in his eountry. Mr. Sidebotham lays great stress on 
the favour shown by Caesar, Augustus, and Tiberius to the Jews, 
and maintains that Caesar hoped to use the Jews as an instrument 
for the establishment of Reman rule over the East. He goes on 
to suggest that in challenging Nero the insurgent Jews were not 
undertaking a forlorn hope, inasmuch as the whole East was restless, 
and Parthia, with its large and influential Jewish colony, might 
have come to their help. He says that between the commence- 
ment of Vespasian’s campaign in 66 and the fall of Jerusalem 
in 70 the Jews had time, “ if they had had a statesman amongst 
them, to organize a coalition which would have been strong enough, 
if not to defeat Rome, to secure terms for Palestine.’’ Yet it 
seems to us improbable that they could have persuaded the hostile 
peoples around them, and especially the Greeks, to join in an 
alliance against Rome. Titus, as Mr, Sidebotham notes, had to 
restrain the anti-Semitism of the people of Anticch, who wanted to 
expel the Jews, but the author's theory requires usto believe that 
Antioch a year or two before would have made an anti-Roman 
league with the fanatics of Jerusalem. Had the Jews been other 
than they were, had they been able to distinguish secular from 
ecclesiastical policy and to “‘ render unto Caesar the things which 
are Caesar's,” it is conceivable, as the author suggests, that the 
Jews might have ousted the Greeks as the leading race in the East 
and achieved in Mesopotamia the fame secured by the Arabs cen- 
turies later. But the Jews could not and would not compromise, 
Thus they retained their stubborn individuality throughout the 
ages. If they had bartered their religious and racial independence 
for the chance of earthly dominion, they might long since have 
been merged in tae larger nations among whom they lived. 


“ Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon are the three greatest names 
in military history, and each of them realized clearly the tremendous 
importance of Palestine as a bridge to the possession of the East.” 
British statesmen, Mr. Sidebotham thinks, ought also to realize 
it, and have been culpably slow in awaking to the fact. For our 
part, we are grown somewhat suspicious, during this long war, 
ef the value of ‘ keys’ and “ bridges *’ and “ strategical points ” 
whieh are to solve military problems without the use of large 
armies. If there is one thing that the war has taught us, it is 
that the big battalions win, provided always that they are well 
led and wellequipped. There are no longer any ‘* impregnable ”’ 
positions, and it is no use having a “ key ” or a “ bridge ”’ unless 
you have the means to defend it successfully. Thus, when the 
author denounces the Asquith Ministry for not laying hands on 
Palestine as soon as Turkey declared war, we begin to ask ourselves 
where the General Staff could have found the trained battalions 
and thesguns and stores necessary for such an expedition. We 
might have thrown garrisons into Haifa, Beyrout, and Alexandretta, 
but these ports might well have been an embarrassment rather 
than a help until we could relieve the beleaguered garrisons with a 
field army. We should have been on “ the bridge to the possession 
ef the East,” or at any rate clinging to the parapet of it, but we 
should not really have moved a step nearer to the defeat of the 
Turks. The author may rightly condemn the original plan of 
defending Egypt by holding a line west of the Canal—concerning 
which Lord Kitchener is said to have asked, ‘‘ Are you defending 
the Canal or is the Canal defending you ? ’’—but there is a wide 
difference between a prudent defensive in the Sinai Desert and rash 
adventures on the Syrian coast, which might have diverted Turkish 
forces from other regions, but which might equally have led to 
disaster as at Kut. Mr. Sidebotham is so whole-hearted an “ East- 
erner ”’ that he thinks a “ decisive ’’ victory might “ easily have 
been achieved ”’ in 1915 if we had put our whole weight into the 
Eastern campaigns, and he scoffs at the ‘‘ Crusaders’ fervour ’’ with 
which we “ piled up men in France and determined to win the war 
there and nowhere else.’’ Yet if Germany had remained passive 
in the West while we sent our recruits in hundreds of thousands to 
Syria and Smyrna, and if we had contrived to bring Turkey to admit 
defeat, we should still have been very far from a“ decisive ” victory. 
Germany's defeat was not, and is not, the necessary outcome of a 
Turkish collapse. Mr. Sidebotham thinks, no doubt, that we 
might have kept Russia on her feet if we had been able to reach her 
by way of the Dardanelles and the Black Sea in 1915. It is possible 


that the Revolution might have been postponed or less catastrophic. 
Yet the governing fact, amid all these speculations, is that in 1915 
our trained forces were far too small for the double task of holding 


—_—— 


the Germans in France and routing the Turks in the East, while 
our output of guns and munitions was wholly inadequate for 
either campaign. For that reason our General Staff steadily 
maintained that the war must be won on the Western Front, despite 
Mr. Lloyd George's “‘ partial conversion to the Eastern solution of 
our military problems,” and events have now shown that the 
‘“* Westerners ” were right. 

The author in his concluding chapters argues forcibly and elo. 
quently for the establishment of a Jewish State in Palestine, under 
a British or an American Protectorate. He envisages a State 
including Galilee and “ not only Gilead but as much of the country 
between Jordan and the desert as she can get without injustice to 
the new Arabia.’’ Indeed, in his enthusiasm he goes so far as to 
suggest that Damascus, the capital of Syria, where France has 
cherished interests for centuries past, might conceivably be added 
to the revived Jewry—a suggestion, we hasten to add, which would 
enlist no official or unofficial sympathy in this country. It is 
evident from the author’s arguments that Mr. Balfour's famous 
letter approving of a Jewish National State raised more questions 
than it answered. The reader, carried away by Mr. Sidebotham’s 
vision of a Jewish “ British Dominion ” in Palestine holding the 
gorgeous East in fee, may forget that the Jewish population is 
extremely small, and that it is only a minority of the inhabitants. 
It is premature, surely, to map out large claims for a Jewish State 
which would at this moment include barely one hundred thousand 
Jews. We do not know how the Mohammedan nations would view 
the prospect, but we can guess what the fighting Druses ef the 
Hauran, or the powerful Arab tribes east of the Jordan, would say 
to Jewish tax-gatherers. The Zionists hope that millions of Jews 
will migrate to Palestine not only from Russia and Rumania but 
also from America. Will German Jews be admitted? Will 
Bolshevik Jews of the type of Trotsky, alias Braunstein, be welcomed 
in the National Home ? If so, the new State will have very stormy 
beginnings. It is not clear, however, that Palestine can support 
a large population. The author, perhaps wisely, abstains from any 
discussion of the economic problem. He points to the success of 
the few small Jewish agricultural colonies—with a total population, 
we may add, of far less than twenty thousand—and he suggests the 
formation of a Chartered Company for the economic development 
of Palestine. But the restoration of a land so long neglected must 
take many years ; Palestine has not the natural fertility of Mesopo- 
tamia, though it is not so barren as the tourist hurrying through 
Judaea might suppose. We should conclude, then, that the pro- 
moters of the Jewish National Home will do well to cultivate 
modesty and caution. There is really no prospect in our time of 
the rise of a ** Dominion” in Palestine, though we hope to see a 
prosperous Jewish community established there. Mr. Sidebotham 
takes note of our objection to a British Protectorate over Palestine, 
and admits its force so far as to accept, as second best, the establish- 
ment of an American Protectorate. The Holy Places, he agrees, 
must at any rate be under international control. But the rest of 
Palestine will not be a bed of roses for its administrators. Tho 
military argument for holding Palestine as an outpost for the 
defence of Egypt will hardly apply when Turkey has collapsed and 
been partitioned, as is now clearly inevitable. The French Protec- 
torate of Syria would serve the same purpose, but we need not 
contemplate another Turco-German invasion from the north when 
Germany's Eastern schemes have been foiled and Turkey's subject- 
races have been freed from, her tyranny. We have criticized Mr. 
Sidebotham’s book freely because it is extremely interesting and 
suggestive, and raises questions which will have to be considered 
in the near future. We must add that he has been very unfortunate 
in his proof-reading. ‘‘ Rights’ for “ rites ’’ obscures a passage 
from Suetonius (p. 59). The Haidar Pasha-Ismid Railway was 
built by British, and not German, engineers (p. 125). Other 
misprints are far too numerous, 





RECENT POEMS.* 
Ports are not always the best critics of each other, but Lord 
Dunsany has left little to be said in his affectionate and sympathetic 
Introduction to these Last Songs! of Francis Ledwidge. The war 
*‘revelled and wallowed in destruction sround him, end Francis 
Ledwidge stayed true to bis inspiration, as his homeward songs 
will show.” His was indeed a “ delicate rustic muse’; yet 
there is no repining in his verse. He went to the war because 
Ireland needed it. And yet, whatever way he turned, * the hills 
of home are in my mind, and there I wander as I will.’ So he 
sang to the end of Ireland, of birds and flowers end fairies and 
the simplicities of rural life. And he “ drank in his own gless.” 


*(1) Last Songs. By Francis Ledwidge. With an Introduction by Lord Dunsany. 
London: Herbert Jenkins, (3s, 6d, net.) (2) Things New and Old, By John 
Swinnerton Phillimore. Oxford University Press; Humphrey Milford. [5s, net.}-—— 
(3) Messines, and other Poems. By Eile Cammaecrts, English Translations by 
Tita Brand-Cammaerts. London: John Lane, [3s, 6d, net.}——(4) Poems. By 
Geotfrey Dearmer. London: W. Heinemann, ([2s, 6d, net.|}——(5) Reeentment. 
Poems by Alec Waugh. London: Grant Richards, [3s. 6d. net.}——46) The 
Vagabond, and other Poems from “ Punch.” By BR, C. Lehmann, London: John 
Lane, [3s, 6d, net.-—-(7) The Collected Poems of Rupert Brooke: wth a Memoir. 
London: Sidgwick and Jackson, [108, €d, net.) (8) Poems: First Ser.es. 
By J. C. Squire, Longon; Martin Secker, (6s, net.}--—(0) Poems, 1903-1914, 








By Jobu Drinkwater, London; Sidgwick and Jackson, (5s, net.) 
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There is hardly a single literary allusion or echo in his verses. 


His natural instinct for the right word seldom failed him; he 
had already obtained a control of his medium, and showed a real 
felicity in the handling of igner rhymes; witness the beautiful 
concluding poem on ** The Lanawn Shee.” If one were asked to 
define the peculiar charm of this gentle soldier-poet, who, as his 
friend truly says, has left behind “ verses of great beauty,” the 
best answer would be given in the opening couplet of ‘‘ The 
Find”: “I took a reed and blew a tune, And sweet it was and 
very clear.” 

Mr. Phillimore* stands at the opposite pole: a distinguished 
and widely read scholar, versed in many langueges and recondite lore ; 
in other words, # “‘ learned poet,’ but a true poet all the same, 
with a rich and sonorous vocabulary, a remarkable command of 
metrical form and the high pageantry of verse, yet saved from 
pedantry by his love of the country, his faithful observation of 
Nature, and his passion. His trenslations, whether from Catullus 
or Virgil, Lermontov or more modern Russians, are a triumphant 
disproof of the saying traduttori, traditori. In particular, the 
yersion of Pandolfo Collenuccio’s Ode to Death is o master- 
piece of reconstructive translation. Mr. Phillimore is happy 
in styling his versions of classical writers “‘ glamours of antiquity,” 
for that is precisely the quality that he recaptures. A _ series 
{ fine sonnets, some in Alexandrines, and all dealing with 
the Hampshire roadside in peace and war, shows not only his skill 
asa metrist, but his gift 2s a vivid phrase-maker—e.g., ‘‘ the ground- 
jing oriflamme of asphodel,” or ‘the night-jar drily rasps,” or 
“flotsam thistledown”’ that ‘‘ buoys a shoal of spider's web.” 
But he is equally alive to the romance of a great industriel centre, 
as in the sonnet on a Glasgow night, with its happy parallel between 
the heot of the siren, “‘ grotesquely vast and sombre,” and “ the 
ogre horn of blinded Polypheme.” Here, as in all these poems, 
one sees, not the dead hand, but the living inspiration of classical 
study. The ‘ poems of war’’ inchuide the noble Memorial Ode to 
Charles Dennis Fisher, from which we may quote the last stanza :— 
“Dear and familiar stones nnd greens, when once more peace 

Lies large on summer nights in Wolsey’s moonlit Quad, 
When ebb comes home to flood, in the hour when eyes release 
The arrested tear, in the hour of the reblossoming rod,— 

Let not the stature of his renown admit decrease, 

Who asked of seas a wave when earth denied a sod, 
And in the entombed Invincible for coffin laid 
As noble bones as any who fought this Last Crusade.” 


M. Cammaerts has collected in Messines, and other Poems 
the verses written between Easter, 1916, and August, 1917. They 
reveal in many moods the undefeated spirit of Belgium as inter- 
preted by & poet and a believer who has never lost hope. ‘‘ There 
isa budding morrow in midnight,’ might well be his motto. Belgium 
is still waiting for her dead to awake, but she is waiting in hope. 
Besides the poems directly inspired by the war, the volume contains 
four poems for children, religious in’ motive, but touched with a 
tender element of fantasy. Mme. Cammeerts supplies faithful 
thythmie, but unrhymed, renderings of the free, but rhymed, 
French verse of the originals. 

Mr. Geoffrey Dearmer has seen war at close quarters both in 
the Dardanelles and on the Western Front, has been appalled by 
its destruction and waste and horror, yet meinteins his faith and 
fortitude, and on occasion can recover a mood of whimsical cheer- 
fulness, The most moving of his poems‘ are those inspired by 
affection for his brother, who was killed at Suvla Bay; the most 
heartening is his tribute to the miracle ‘‘ wrought by the common 
chivalry of France,’ his greeting of the new radiance of a world 
reborn. There is a finely imaginative poem on ‘“‘ The Somme ” 
with the refrain ‘‘ From peace through war my waters flow to 
peace again at sea,”’ and « delightful picture of a Turkish trench 
dog who, contrary to expectations, proved ‘‘ an open ally of the 
human race.’’ In spite of uncertainties and agonies, the writer 
never loses hold of his conviction that love is stronger than hate. 


“ Anger,” writes Sir Arthur Quiller-Couchin hie Studies in Litera- 
ture,*‘is a passion of which it behoves allmento be economical. .. . 
To set up in business as a professionally angry man has always 
seemed to me more than a trifleabsurd.’’ This, or soit appears to us, 
is just what Mr. Weugh has done in his poems of Resentment.$ 
It is true they are not all inspired by a saeva indignetio. Where 
he abstains from comment—which is mostly self-centred—or 
chooses an impersonal theme, as in the lines on Sherborne Abbey, 
he writes agreeably enough, though he would probably regard 
that as flat condemnation. And a certain amount of his verse 
is inspired not so much by resentment as by a precocious satiety, 
as of a Byron de nos jours. But for the most part he is inclined, 
with Porson, to ‘‘ damn the scheme of things in general,’ though 
fora different reason. He dwells almost exclusively on the ugliness, 
dirt, and physical horrors of war, on the plight of the unburied 
dead, on discontent and doubts and fears. He pours contempt 
on “parsons preaching lies, babbling of honour and sacrifice ”’ ; 
even the hair of a beautiful women must be “ pegan gold.” He 
despises old age, secure in length of days, or ‘* prattling round a 
fire of the good the war has done,” though he is not above borrowing 





from elder poets, as in his paraphrases of “‘ youth’s a stuff will 
not endure,”’ ‘‘ sorrow’s crown of sorrows,”’ and “ even the weariest 
river winds somewhere safe to sea.”” In his earlier youth he found 
comfort in the creed of living the swift life of the rose. But thet 
has passed and given place to blank despair, to the confession 
“‘T cannot understand,” tothe deily wonder “ what the hell it means.”’ 
This temper is not uncommon in poems written from the trenches, 
but we have never seen it so continuously maintained, for in Mr. 
Waugh it began with his training and hes apparently never left 
him since. 

Those who have enjoyed Mr. Lchmann’s recent poems in Punch® 
will be glad to re-read them in a collected form. For here, as often 
before, he employs his varied gifts to celebrate the grace and charm 
of childhood and pay affectionate homage to his four-footed friends, 
from Great Danes to Pekinese. Unlike some dog-lovers, he 
appreciates cats, and, not unmindful of Catullus, he has a good 
word to say for sparrows, though we believe that some precisiens 
hold that Lesbia’s pet was of another species. The war poems, 
whether elegiac or hortatory, breathe a fine spirit. In the narrative 
vein “ The Vagabond ”’ is a vigorous fantasy agreeably recalling 
in manner Browning's ‘‘ Pied Piper,” while genial reminiscences 
of undergraduate days, the rhythmical ecstasy of a racing eight, 
and the services of his former chief, Sir Francis Burnand, are 
among other themes treated with mingled enthusiasm and 
regret in deft and ingenious rhyme. 

The collected poems of Rupert Brooke? contain very little that 
is new, beyond fragments from his notebook, of which the most 
remarkable are a few lines, mainly in blank verse, from a projected 
“‘ode-threnody *’ on England, mere jottings, but noble in spirit 
and expression. Mr. Marsh contributes a Memoir, and, drawing 
freely, we had almost said recklessly, from Rupert Brooke's 
most intimate and violently self-revealing letters, gives a vivid 
picture of his exuberant, passionate, kaleidoscopic, lovable character, 
with his genius for friendship and his deep and abiding love of 
England, 

Mr. J. C. Squire prints in this collection® all he does not wish to 
destrey of four volumes of verse mostly written between 1911 
and 1917. As we have from time to time noticed Mr. Squire's 
work, we must content ourselves with saying that they fulfil the 
description given in the dedication, where he speaks of them as 
““most diverse gifts, yet all alike in this: They are the naturel 
products of my mind and heart and senses; And all with labour 
grown, or plucked, or caught.’’ The prevailing tone is sombre, 
and only in the charming fantasy on “ Rivers,’’ and the mixture 
of humour and passionate regret of the lines to the bulldog 
and the dead officer who loved him, do we gather the faintest 
hint of the real genius for comedy revealed in Mr. Squire's Tricks 
of the Trade. 

Mr. Drinkwater’s volume® is a selection made by him from 
his earlier books ‘* containing all that he regards as worthy 
of permanent preservation.” Seeing that no verse written after 
August, 1914, is ineluded, and that the war has been the true 
test of the finest qualities of our younger poets, it is enough to say 
that Mr. Drinkwater emerges from this limited ordeal as a writer 
of accomplished and dignified verse who takes himself and his art 
with high seriousness. 





THE INTERESTS OF INDIA.* 

Minutes of the proceedings of Annual Meetings of Societies are 
generally the dullest of publications. The proceedings of the 
first Annual Meeting of the Indo-British Association are a shining 
exceptiof. Their little pamphlet just issued to the members, and 
obtainable no doubt from the Secretary (6 Broad Street Place, 
E.C. 2), contains two or three speeches on the Montagu Report 
which are not only well worth the attention of all who care about 
the future of India and the Indian peoples, but also are exceedingly 
good reading per se. Of Lord Sydenham’s statesmanlike speech, 
reports of which were published in most of the newspapers, we have 
already spoken, Here we may deal specially with a quite admirable 
address by Mrs. Steel, the well-known novelist. Mrs. Steel is very 
plain-spoken about the Brahminical oligarchy, and what must be 
the effect of handing over the government of the Indian peoples to 
them. In the following passage, which we will not spoil by com- 
pression, Mrs. Steel is speaking of her work as a novelist :— 

‘** Now, in looking back on them, I am conscious that, attracted 
as I ever have been by the overmastering charm of India, sympa- 
thetic as I find myself to the heart's core with her profoundly interest- 
ing people, seeing as I do the artistic charm of her whole mise-en- 
scéne, | have glozed over many sordid details of Indian life, such as 
the horrors of the temple court at Kali ghat, the obscenities of 
Tantra worship, the almost inconceivable absurdities of the Striach- 
char or Woman's law ; above all, the absolutely unbelievable spiritual 
arrogance of the Twice-Born. Of this latter none are qualified to 
speak, save those familiar with, say, the tortuous alleys that sur- 
round the Temple of Viseshwar at Benares ; those who, familiar 
with the ignorant, uneducated Hindu women, know the extent of 
the hold which a hereditary priesthood has on the female sex. 
And, mind you, there is no country in the world where mankind ig 
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so circumvented by womenkind as India. Verily the average Indian 
male is a henpecked creature in all matters of custom and religion. 


It is about this inevitable spiritual arrogance, which is born in 
the flesh, bred in the bone of the priestly class, that I speak 
to-day, in order to show you, if I can, that whatever be the 
outcome of this wordy volume on Indian reform which I hold 
in my hand—it is longer than a three-volume novel—on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms, it is idle to say that the proletariat of 
India can, or should, be treated like the proletariat of Britain. 
I grant you it springs from a human root ; but the soil in which it 
grows is so artificial by reason of a social system — in the 
world, that the product is like a green carnation, chemically treated, 
which in the process loses its likeness to a flower. This social system 
is Caste, that regulated spirit of exclusiveness which divides Indian 
society into a series of watertight compartments, which condemns 
fifty millions of God’s creatures to perpetual degradation, almost 
damnation, and whichelevates fourteen millions to what is practically 
Godship. Many of us doubtless remember Sir Walter Scott's 
»en-pictures of the Calvinistic Covenanter who knows he is elect. 

ultiply that spiritual pride a million times, and you have the 
Brahman. Through no fault of his own, mind. His religion teaches 
it. Let there be no doubt as to this. The Mah&bhaérata—that 
acknowledged storehouse of religion—is full from beginning to 
end of its 32 volumes with such words as these: ‘ Everything in 
the universe belongs to the Brahman ; by his birth alone he is 
entitled to all. The Creator intended the outcaste to be a servant ; 
he can by no means acquire the status of the Brahman.’ This gives 
us the position in a nutshell. It gives us a social system unique to 
India. A social system which, with its intermediary gamut of 
higher or lower castes, cannot possibly be compared to the mere 
social distinctions and class differentiations in other countries. 
So to compare it is disingenuous in the extreme, and simply serves 
to cloud the issues. To prove this, I point out that all Western 
religions declare that men are equal before God, and denounce the 
snobbery of class feeling ; the Hindu religion—a singularly strong 
and living one—declares they are not equal, and canonises the 
resultant exclusiveness. In truth, the spirit of exclusiveness is 
India’s first cardinal virtue.” 


That is the product of sincere observation and common-sense, as is 
also the remark : ‘“‘ Only 8 Hindu women in every 1,000 are literate, 
and the amount of sheer obstinacy which an uneducated Hindu 
woman can show when what she thinks righteous is in question— 
well, I know.” . 


Very good also is the speech of Mr. J. C. Shorrock, the representa- 
tive of the present-day English merchants trading to the East 
Indies. Another excellent speech is that by Mr. William Scott, 
a clergyman and missionary. The missionary is, of course, especi- 
ally well qualified to speak of the depressed classes, the outcastes 
and untouchables, for it is among them that his work chiefly lies. 
The speech is very moderate and very reasonable, and yet it is 
perhaps one of the most potent of pronouncements hitherto made 
against the scheme of the Montagu Report. Take for example the 
following well-balanced passage :— 


“No vote that can be taken in India under existing social condi- 
tions will be in any sense of the term a vote of the people. The 
Hindus have the numbers, they have the education, the wealth, 
the organisation, and they hold the coigns of vantage from which 
for many a year to come they will be able to regulate elections to 
-their own interest, and they could not be prevented from having a 
preponderance of members in any representative body. Popular 
election in our British sense of the term is impossible among India’s 
people ; and no matter whether the elections be by Guilds, or by 
Trades, to Local or District Boards, or to wider organisations, 
that class of the people will possess outstanding influence.” 


Mr. Scott goes on to remark that in truth every one except the Home 
Ruler is unanimous in saying that the masses prefer the English 
Magistrate and ruler to the Indian, ** for in the case of the latter too 
often other considerations than those of justice are taken into 
account.’’ He explains further why the opinion of a missionary 
in such a matter is well worth attention :— 


“1 question if any one is in a better position than the mis- 
sionary to learn the mind of the people in a matter of this kind ; 
and men and women missionaries amongst us have many proofs 
of the people's trust in the Englishman's equity, if only he can 
become possessed of the real facts of a case ; and nothing could be 
more iniquitous and censurable than the outcry of a few that 
British rule is against the interests of the country, nor anything 
falser than the assertion that the people do not want it. It is a 
significant fact that the voices thus raised in denunciation of British 
rule are the same as are calling most loudly for a rule of the people, 
as they term it. This itself is enough to make one view the movement 
with suspicion. One naturally wonders why the question of Home 
tule should have been won AA to the front just now—a question 
that is bristling with difficulties—at a time when the Empire has 
its hands full ; and not only brought to the front, but set down for 
decision when other matters of life-and-death importance should be 
engaging all our energies.’ 


Mr. Scott is also very interesting in regard to the question upon 
which there has been a good deal of conflict of evidence—namely, 
the reality of the alleged co-operation between Mohammedans and 
liindus in demanding Home Rule :— 


* Nor has there been any real rapprochement between Hindus 
and Mohammedans, as a brief visit to India or a cursory acquaintance 
with its people might lead one to imagine. And these All-India 
Leagues or Congresses, where Hindus and Mohammedans are 
found temporarily shoulder to shoulder, and which would convey 
the impression of a real union between the two, are not truly repre- 
sentative either of the great Muslim nation or of the Hindu peoples. 








Home Rule is not a popular movement, even though os ial 
Congress might suggest that it is.” “ All-India 

We cannot end our notice better than by pointing out how 
strongly the speeches of Mrs. Steel and of Mr. Seott support 
other, in spite of the fact that they are conceived from stand: 
which are thousands of miles apart. 
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ECONOMICS PLUS MORALS.* 

Mr. Harriey Wiruers has added one more to his rapidly growing 
list of volumes on economic problems. His new book jg called 
The Business of Finance, and ranges over a somewhat wide area, 
It might indeed almost be described as ‘‘ Thoughts upon the Moral 
and Economic Requisites for National Progress,” and though t 
some people the thoughts may appear truisms, there is quite 
considerable section of the public to whom they will be Startling 
novelties. For example, so much loose rhetoric is poured out about 
the progress of mankind that it is quite useful to be reminded jy 
Mr. Withers's terse sentences that the ‘‘ progress does not happen 
of its own accord. It has to be worked for, or fought for, every 
day by every one who wants to win it.’’ Again, it is useful 
corrective to many of the popular assumptions about our edu. 
cational progress to read the following lines :-— 

“ Cheap pe r and cheap printing gave us a Press and a literature 
which did little credit to our discrimination ; and the marvels of 
photography and the invention of the cinematograph were applied, 
with em Fae ingenuity and success, to the purposes of sickly 
sentimentalism and blatant vulgerity. Such nauseating exhj. 
bitions only showed how little mankind’s appreciation of what js 
good had kept pace with the development of mechanical skill,” 
These words are quoted as written in the past tense, but the 
context shows that they are intended to apply to the present, 
They are not the words of a crusted old Tory. Mr. Withers is an 
advanced Radical with Socialist leanings. His main purpose, 
indeed, is to urge the supreme need for improving the material 
conditions of life for the masses of the population. In his own 
words, ‘‘as long as most of the inhabitants of the world live in a 
state of sordid insecurity there is little chance of getting the best 
out of them.”’ But he also has the courage to see clearly and state 
frankly that many of the results of the material progress of the masses 
are morally and artistically disappointing. The past, or passing, 
contrasts between rich and poor have become intolerable to the 
public sense of justice, but the economic conditions which produced 
those contrasts also produced the marvellous works of art in building, 
in painting, and in literature which are a glory to mankind for all 
time ; the corresponding products of modern conditions are rows 
of suburban villas, picture palaces, and penny novelettes. 

In the purely economic portion of his new book Mr. Withers 
deals with such questions as the proposed levy on capital. It is 
hardly necessary to say that he is much too clear a thinker to 
show any sympathy with a scheme of which the main effect would 
be to discourage the accumulation of that element of wealth which 
is the necessary basis of material progress. On the contrary, h: 
urges that the principal need is to encourage more saving. The 
general public should be taught “‘ that the man who spends all 
that he earns, or gets, on his own amusement and enjoyment leaves 
the world materially just as poor as he found it, and that if we all 
managed our money affairs on these simple lines industrial progress 
would be impossible.” It does not, however, follow that men 
should be encouraged to accumulate money for the purpose of 
providing their heirs with the means to live idle lives. The idle 
man is an injury to the nation whether he inherits a fortune or 
whether he comes upon the Poor Rate. Mr. Withers expresses 
the belief that this truth is being increasingly appreciated by the 
wealthier classes. He points to the present general acquiescence 
in high Death Duties and a differentiated Income Tax as contrasted 
with the fierce opposition which these fiscal reforms excited when 
first proposed. He is quite willing to go further in these directions. 
At the same time he insists that the Income Tax as at present 
levied operates injuriously to the nation by penalizing the man 
who saves money. It ie quite right to tax heavily the inheritor 
of wealth so as to reduce his opportunities of living an idle life, 
but it is a mistake to set up a direct discouragement to saving by 
taxing a man on that portion of his income which he saves. Unfor- 
tunate'y it is not easy to see how in practice the Inland Revenue 
authorities could make the necessary adjustments in levying Income 
Tax without great risk of fraud, or alternatively an excessively 
costly and irritating system of investigation into the way in which 
the taxpayer disposes of his income. Mr. Withers is thus driven 
to the conclusion that the Income Tax must be supplemented 
by taxes on expenditure, and suggests a graduated receipt-stamp 
on all purchases above £1 in value. This proposal, though sound 
in principle, would not fully meet the situation. It is just as easy 
to be wasteful in a multitude of small purchases as in a few large 
ones. Taxes on expenditure, if they are to be both just and pro- 
ductive, ought to affect all purchases, with the possible exception 
of such strict necessaries of life as plain bread, so long at any rate 





* The Business of Finance. By Hartley Withers, London; John Murray. 
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gs we have any considerable population of really poor people. 


The fatal objection to Mr. Withers’s proposal, as also to the scheme 
of the Select Committee, is that it would leave untaxed the waste- 
fulness of the person who buys two cheap articles where-one good 
one would have been more economical, Yet that is exactly the type 
of commerce which Mr. Withers condemns so vehemently in the 


earlier pages of his book. 





THE TOWER FROM WITHIN.* 
Masor-GENERAL Sik GrorGE YouNGHUSBAND writes of The 
Tower from Within. He is Keeper of the Jewels, and has his 
official residence in St. Thomas’s Tower. The reader, entranced 
as he cannot fail to be by the story here unfolded to him, will put 
a more intimate interpretation upon the last words of the title. 
The writer seems not only to dwell within the precincts of the 
Tower, but to have entered, as it were, into its memory. It is 
not too much to say that some of his chapters create an illusion 
that he has actually seen the events he records. The reader 
shivers with him upon Tower Green, enjoys the company of the 
distinguished prisoners who met and dined in the “ Lieutenant's 
Ledgings ” three hundred years ago, and enters with bated breath 
the tragic and sacred precincts of St. Peter’s ad Vincula. 

The Tower of London was, our author maintains, ‘‘ the heart of 
England,” wherein joy, romance, and tragedy held sway. There were 
dungeons and torture-chambers within its walls, but “ here too 
Kings feasted and held high revelry, and hence set forth for their 
Coronation at Westminster ; here too in days of stress they stood 
behind the rampart and the moat.’”? The ‘“‘ Mint for the coin of 
the realm, the treasure, and the regalia ’’ were all within the precincts 
of the Tower, ‘and here stood the chief armoury and place 
darmes.”” 

The tragedy of the place is, however, more enthralling than its 
revelry or its glory. The student of its history must come in along 
with many innocent men and heroes at the Traitors’ Gate. How 
splendidly they all died, these men and women of the past, who 
had strength to walk to their trial at Westminster or Whitehall 
behind the Yeoman Gaoler carrying the axe pointed away from 
them, and strength to come back on foot with the axe pointed 
towards them. The worll was more histrionic then than 
now, and men threw themselves into their parts with amazing 
fervour. They “‘ played the man” in the presence of the block, 
and there is but one recorded instance among these historic execu 
tions of a man or a woman who showed either fear or resistance. 
They each behave in character, but all well. Anne Boleyn was 
debonair almost to the last, but how wonderfully touching is the 
little verse she wrote just before her execution, even if the 
words “‘ very guiltless’ do not describe her spiritual condition 
accurately :— 

“Oh Death! rock me to sleep, 

Bring on my quiet rest, 
Let pass my very —— ghost 
Out of my careful breast. 


Ralegh made a fine and touching speech full of literary effects, 


bearing himself with as little perturbation as before any 
other of his “ long journeys.’ The old Bishop of Rochester 
simply repeated the Te Deum and “ without more ado, lay 


down and so entered into Heaven.’’ The Duke of Monmouth, 
true son of his father, went light-heartedly to his death, the name of 
his mistress upon his lips. We see Lady Jane Grey going calmly to 
her fate in all the dignity of grave youth and true religion. Thereisa 
coldness, however, about her which keeps the tears out of the reader’s 
But many State prisoners of course were never executed, 
and some never expected to be. They made themselves aS 
comfortable as they could; in fact, judging by the accounts 
which have been preserved, they and their servants ate and drank 
of the best. First and last, Ralegh was thirteen years in the 
Tower. During part at least of the time he must have _ re- 
garded it as a ‘sort of home. Sometimes the resident Governor 
was very kind to him, though he hated “ that beast Waad.” 
He had his laboratory, wherein he: discovered how to make 
salt water fresh and invented a “ patent wine’’ whose secret 
has been lost, but which had—according to tradition—an incredibly 
large sale. One would like very much to know what it tasted like, 
or whether it was supposed to possess medicinal value. 

Cruel as was the treatment of certain prisoners, and frequent as 
was the (always illegal) application of torture, the relation of 
prisoner and gaoler was sometimes a very human one. The follow- 
ing story is curiously illustrative of the spirit of an early time with 
its strange admixture of fierceness of action and tenderness of 
heart :— 

“The Earl of Arundel complained bitterly of the severity of his 
treatment by Sir Michael [Sir M. Blount, Lieutenant of the Tower, 
1588 to 1592]; but on his death-bed, when the Lieutenant expressed 
his sorrow and asked for forgiveness, he frankly gave it. The 
Earl, however, took occasion to add: ‘ When a prisoner comes 


eyes. 





from Within, By Major-General Sir George Younghusband, K,C M.G., 


* The 7 
K,0,LE.,C,B, Illustrated. London: Herbert Jenkins, [10s, 6d. net.) 


hither to this Tower, he bringeth sorrow with him; then do not 
add affliction to affliction. Your commission is only to keep with 
safety, not to kill with severity.’ We read that the Lieutenant went 
out of the chamber weeping.” 

It is a remarkable fact that the practice of torture in England was 
put an end to by a trenchant sentence. Felton, who murdered 
“ Steenie,’’ Duke of Buckingham, was threatened with the rack by 
Archbishop Laud. He replied: “If I am racked, my Lord, I 
may happen in my agony to accuse your Lordship.” The Arch- 
bishop saw that the sentence undermined the whole principle of 
torture. He referred the matter to the Judicial Bench, who 
decided that the practice must cease. 

The chapter in which Sir George Younghusband deals with the 
armour collected in the Tower contains some facts and some infer- 
ences which will, we think, strike the public with surprise. ‘ The 
popular impression,” we read, “ is that fighting men in the days of 
armour carried prodigious weights.’’ This notion is, however, 
erroneous, as has frequently -been pointed out in the Spectator. 
There exists in the Tower Armoury a particularly large and 
perfect suit of armour which belonged to a man considerably 
over six feet in height. “This giant, fully equipped, only 
carried about 66lbs., whereas every British soldier in battle in 
this year of grace carries from 75 to 90 Ibs. of dead weight.” The 
horses, also, are called upon at present to carry more than the 
thickly made: horses of the past. ‘‘ Our cavalry horses, though 
they do not carry armour, carry in dead weight considerably more 
than the equivalent.” 

A menagerie has always been one of the sights of London. We are 
all apt to forget, however, how new among the sights of London are 
our present Zoological Gardens. Till the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century ‘“‘ uncommon beasts’ were kept for show at the 
Tower, and had been from time immemorial. In the time of 
Edward VI., who built the Lion Tower, we hear of allowances of 
money for the beasts’ feed. Fourpence.a day is to be expended upon 
““a white bear and his keeper.’’ An-iron chain is provided ‘ to 
hold the said bear out of the water,’ and “ a long cord to hold the 
said bear the time it was fishing in the Phames.”’ More attractive 
to the imagination even than ‘“‘ uncommon beasts ’’ are uncommon 
jewels. The eyes of all men have always turned towards these 
bright points of light—and jewels have, and always must have, an 
entirely unreasonable value. The history of the chief gems of the 
regalia is here set forth, and is full of romance, a romance which 
takes us up to the present day. Only a short time ago the Timur 
ruby, which appears in history about the same time as the cele- 
brated ruby of the Black Prince, was found among the treasures of 
Buckingham Palace by Sir James Dunlop-Smith after having been 
lost for years and searched for by the jewellers of the world. But 
somehow when jewels lie in glass cases for the public to gaze upon 
they forfeit their romantic lustre. In the old days they were con- 
stantly worn in the Council Chamber, on the battlefield, at banquets, 
wherever they could add to the splendour of the Royal costume. 
It was a romantic world which they emblazoned, a dead world of 
which the Tower of London is one of the great memorials. 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY.* 

LizvuTENANT Brown, who was killed in France in 1915 at the age 
of twenty-nine, was an able young Oxford historian who had ma«le 
his mark as a lecturer for the Workers’ Educational Assogiation. 
He left behind him this interesting essay, to which Professor 
Gilbert Murray has prefixed a Memoir. The essay deserves reading, 
because the author had sought in the Home Office records and 
elsewhere for new details concerning the political agitation stimu- 
lated in England and Scotland by the example set at Paris. In 
his pages will be found a careful account both of the pre-Revolu- 
tion Whig Societies founded during the American War, when Par- 
liamentary Reform began to be advocated, and of the Societies 
established after the Revolution, especially the Whig “‘ Friends of 
the People ’’ and the London Corresponding Society, founded by 
Hardy in January, 1792, which had a number of branches, and sent 
delegates to a ‘‘ Convention ’’ in Edinburgh. The author describes 
the severe measures taken by the Government to repress the 
agitation, and, after a dispassionate survey of the evidence, con- 
eludes that some at least of the Radicals were prepared to use force 
to gain their ends, although the better-known leaders, like Hardy 
himself and Horne Tooke, were very moderate and cautious. But 
the most striking fact which he brings out is that the agitators 
were nowhere more than a small and extremely unpopular minority. 
He suggests, very plausibly, that those who had purchased, or 
sought to purchase, arms wanted them rather for self-defence 
than for aggression. In the provincial towns they were in serious 
danger, as the desperate Birmingham riots of 1791 showed ; Men- 
chester was only saved from a similar outbreak by an energetic 
Borough Reeve. The populace was strongly anti-Jacobin, and it 
was also prejudiced against the Unitarians, many of whom, like 
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Priestley, sympathized openly with the French Revolutionists. 
Many writers dealing with this period have antedated the Reform 
movement by forty years, and have assumed that the England of 
1790-1800 was really anxious for far-reaching Constitutional changes, 
but was kept in check by the iron rule of Pitt and Dundas, under 
the “Two Acts ” of 1795, restricting the liberty of the Press and 
the right of public mecting. Mr. Brown, despite his avowed 
sympathy for the reformers, found that this assumption was con- 
trary to the facts, and honestly said so. His essay thus confirms 
the accepted view that Pitt when he embarked on the tremendous 
war against Revolutionary France had the British people behind 
him, and that the steady decline of opposition in Parliament to his 
military and home policy reflected truthfully the unanimous feeling 
of the nation. The author, concerned solely with the domestic 
issues, did not think it necessary to dwell on the vital importance 
of the war to Great Britain, which then as now was engaged in a 
struggle for existence. But the reader of his book needs to bear this 
in mind. Any agitation at such a critical time, which distracted the 
Government from their main task, was unpatriotic auf traitorous, 
and Pitt, though an essentially moderate and liberal-minded man, 
did not hesitate to take the sternest measures in silencing tho 
reckless minority lest the whole community should suffer. 





FICTION. 





THE NEW MOON.* 

Mr. OLIVER Ontons takes his title from a passage in More's Utopia 
which compares the shape of the fabulous island to a new moon, 
and the “ rubrications ”’ of his book, occurring every few pages, 
are chosen with much felicity from the same source. But while 
this gives some clue to the scope of the book, it is by no means 
millennial in character; the sub-title, “‘ a Romance of Reconstruc- 
tion,” describes it faithfully enough. Mr. Onions defines his 
purpose as primarily neither to amuse nor to instruct, but rather to 
divert, distract, and suggest. The war is over, though how exactly it 
ended we are not told, and beyond a somewhat vague reference 
to the Amity, by which we understand is meant some sort of League 
of Nations, no mention is made of our relations with foreign Powers. 
The problems with which the author is concerned are those of 
internal politics, the readjustment of the relations of town and 
country, land settlement, co-partnership, speeding up, domestic 
service, labour-saving machinery, and so forth. Demobilization 
has been carried out, and its tremendous dangers averted. The 
upheaval is over, and reconstruction is in full swing : we are shown 
in succession the results of the new régime on Severnside, in rural 
districts, in Birmingham, and in London. This would seem to 
indicate an adventure in circumstantial prophecy on the lines of 
Mr. Wells, but, as a matter of fact, it is something widely different. 
The pioneers of the new order are not iconoclasts. They were 
bred in the old pre-war régime, went through the furnace, and 
have not merely accommodated themselves to the inevitable 
changes, but have brought with them inspiration and vision from the 
past. The fusion of classes and the new scientific methods have not 
destroyed the old amenities and courtesies. Dick Helme's court- 
ship is miraculously brief, but the sequel is in harmony with the 
rubric, ‘‘ for as Love is oftentimes wonne with bewty, so it is not 
kept . . . but by Vertue and Obedience.”’ This is no inhuman 
catalogue of inventions and improvements, though they play their 
part in the recital, but a romance of adaptation, imperfect but 
progressive. At the close Mr. Onions leaves us in considerable 
doubt whether the whole story was not dreamt by Dick Helme in 
his day-out in the Ypres salient when he was half delirious from a 
wound in his foot. But whether it was a dream or Helme’s mind was 
* looping the loop,’’ we are grateful to Mr. Onions for a realistic 
fantasy, in which the dangers and drawbacks as well as the possi- 
bilities of the new order are forecast with so engaging a combination 
of technical knowledge and poetic insight. 





READABLE Novets.—The Years for Rachel. By Berta Ruck. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A story of a very iong engagement, 
of which the reader will get almost as tired as did the heroine. 
Her sudden marriage to an enterprising flying man at the end of the 
book. will surprise nobody. Footsteps. By Dorothy Percival. 
(John Lane. 6s.)—Describes a drunken father who neglects his 
grown-up daughter, in a bungalow in the Canary Islands. The last 
part of the story, which concerns a war wedding, seems a little out 
of tone with the beginning. The Chestermarke Instinct. By 
J. 8. Fletcher. (Allen and Unwin. 6s.)—A detective story beginning 
with the disappearance of a bank manager. The details are excel- 
lently worked out, and the mystery well sustained to the end.—— 
The Best in Life. By Muriel Hine. (John Lane. 6s.)—A fairly 
innocent adventuress is the heroine of this noyel. The scene 
is laid in Venice, and the charm of the lagoons is very happily 
indicated, 
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My German Prisons. By Captain H. G. Gilliland. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. net. )—Captain Gilliland’s narrative of his 
experiences as a wounded prisoner in Germany from 1914 to last 
year, when he escaped, should be widely read. It is a terribjo 
story of the brutality and petty malevolence which seem to 
characterize the German ruling caste. After the author Was 
captured he saw the enemy deliberately bayoneting our wounded. 
He had to wait for days before his own wounds received attention, 
and shared the miseries of starvation in cattle-trucks which ac 
many of our poor fellows had to endure. At Bischofswerdg 
and at Ingolstadt the ruffianly officials subjected the prisoners 
to continual persecution. But for the parcels from home the 
men could not have survived. Captain Gilliland'’s account of 
his escape, after jumping off a train, is exciting ——With his 
book we may commend also Captain J. A. L. Caunter's Thirteen 
Days : an Escape from a German Prison (Bell, 43. 6d. net), describing 
in detail his adventurous flight from a camp in Hanover. Both 
authors point out that our officers in trying to escape give indirect 
military assistance to the Allies. The more men that the Germans 
have to detail for guarding camps and patrolling roads and bridges 
the fewer they can spare for reinforcing their battered divisions 
at the front. Yet the enemy tries hard to keep his officer prisoners, 
so that they may not convey home information as to the state of 
Germany, 





The Collection of Franklin Imprints in the Museum of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. By W. J. Campbell. (Philadelphia: Curtis 
Publishing Company.)—In this handsome volume, printed in a 
fine and bold type recalling the eighteenth-century style, Dr. 
Campbell, the President of the Philadelphia City History Socioty, 
has described the collection of books and papers printed by Benjamin 
Franklin which is preserved in the museum of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, the publishers of the Saturday Evening Post. American 
collectors have naturally paid much attention to the work of 
Franklin, who was a good printer as well as an able journalist 
and statesman, and the Curtis collection is one of the most complete 
in existence. Dr. Campbell's summary list of Franklin imprints 
contains seven hundred and ninety items, counting as one his 
Pennsylvania Gazette, of which the Saturday Evening Post is the 
direct descendant. Nearly all the important items are in the 
Curtis collection—notably twelve out of the fourteen Indian 
Treaties, some of them annotated by Franklin for Lord Shelburne's 
benefit, and all but four of the thirty-four issues of Poor Richard's 
Almanac, the most popular of all Franklin's writings. Dr. 
Campbell gives an interesting account of Franklin's career as 
printer and publisher, from his 'prentice days at Boston in 1718 
to his old age when, as Minister in Paris during the American 
Revolution, he set up a private press at Passy and printed some 
little essays and an ingenious forgery of a Boston paper containing 
imaginary British advertisements for American scalps. The 
book, which is issued in a limited edition, is a very valuable supple- 
ment to the biography of Philadelphia's greatest citizen, who 
through most of his long life was a British subject. 





Pearl. Rendered into Modern English Verse by E. J. B. Kirtlan. 
(C. H. Kelly. 2s. 6d. net.)—Th» remarkable English fourteenth- 
century poem, “ Pearl,’’ which Dr. Gollancz has brought to the 
notice of our generation, has attracted several translators, but 
Mr. Kirtlan'’s verse rendering is welcome, even though some of his 
rhymes are unfortunate. The theme of a father who meets again 
in Paradise the little child whom he had lost is of eternal significance, 
and the many charming descriptive passages stand out clear from 
the mediaeval moralizing, which is as ingenious as it is wearisome. 


The German Empire of Central Africa. By Emil Zimmermann. 
(Longmans and Co. Is. net.)—Mr. Edwyn Bevan has thrown new 
light on German war aims in his Introduction to this German 
pamphlet, advocating for military and economic reasons the seizure 
of all Centrel Africa from sea to sea. He points out that the 
German author belongs, like Dr. Solf, the new Foreign Minister, 
to the ‘* Moderate "’ party who oppose the Pan-Germans and have 
as their watchword **No Annexations’’—in Europe. Yet the 
cupidity and malevolence of these ‘* Moderates "’ will seem to non- 
Germans almost as revolting as the Pan-German creed. Dr. Solf 
has pretended that Germany wanted to abolish militarism in Africa. 
But Mr. Bevan, by a series of striking quotations, proves that the 
** Moderates ”’ want not only their lost colonies but new ones also 
in order to recruit large negro armies and to establish submarine 
bases on the African coast from which Gormany could strike at 
our Oversea Communications whonever she pleased. The pamphlet 
is well worth reading as a revelation of the Gorman mind, Foiled 
in this war, the Germans are devising means for doing better next 
time. They do not realizo yet that they will not be sewed another 
opportunity of plunging the world into chaos, 
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A Book of Jewish Thoughts. Selected and Arranged by the Chief 
Rabbi. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—Dr. Hertz, the Chief Rabbi, 
compiled an admirable little anthology for the Jewish sailors 
and soldiers, and has now revised and enlarged it for a seventh 
edition. It is arranged in five sections, ‘‘ The Jewish Warrior,” 
“The People of the Book,” ‘‘ The Testimony of the Nations,” ‘‘ The 
Voice of Prayer,” and ‘‘ The Voice of Wisdom.’ The compiler 
has drawn mainly upon the Bible, the Talmud, and later Jewish 
literature, but he also quotes some non-Jewish tributes to the 
Hebrew raco and religion, including the British protest when 
Russia in 1912 revived the ancient charge of ‘“‘ black magic ”’ against 
the Jews, and Mr. Balfour's letters promising the Jews a “ national 
home ” in Palestine. 





Warriors and Statesmen. From the “ Gleanings” of the late 
Earl Brassey. Selected and Arranged by Horace G. Hutchinson. 
(J. Murray. 9s, net.)—The late Lord Brassey kept a commonplace- 
pook and printe.l three volumes of selections from it for circulation 
among his friends. Out of the remaining materials Mr. Hutchinson, 
at his desire, has made a further selection relating mainly to eminent 
persons of the nineteenth century, with Queen Victoria at the head. 
The passages are taken, for the most part, from familiar books by 
Lord Morley, Lord Rosebery, Justin McCarthy, Henry Reeve» 
Spencer Walpole, and others. 





Alfred de Vigny : Pcémes Choisis. Edited by E. Allison Peers, 
(Longmans and Manchester University Press. 33. 6d. net.)— 


Those who wish to read some good French poctry will find this 
scholarly edition of Alfred de Vigny interesting. The editor’s intro_ 
ductory study of the pessimistic influences in the French verse of 
Jast century is fresh and suggestive, and the notes are helpful, 
Alfred de Vigny’s austere and melodious poetry accords with the 
temper of a war-worn world. 
nS 

In the September number of Les Peuples Libres, a valuable 
monthly published at Lausanne and also by Messrs. Hachette of 
Poris, there is a noteworthy article on the Bolsheviks by M. Semionov, 
who shows by quotations from the Russian Press that the Bolsheviks 
are in no gense representative of the masses, but have, on the 
contrary, treated the working men and the middle class with equal 
violence. He shows, too, that in many districts the peasantry have 
left their land untilled, so that the winter will bring famine on an 
unexampled seale in Great Russia. 


The War Office is issuing to the publie fortnightly, at the price 
of sixpence each, the Economie and Reconstruction supplements 
to the Daily Review of the Foreign Press, which is compiled for 
official purposes. There is a good deal of interesting and curious 
matter in these classified Press-cuttings, which may be of value to 
commercial men and others. Germany's plens for the future are 
illustrated in the first Reconstructicn supplement, together with 
the crazy Bolshevik schemes for a State-directed export trade, 





A Minstrelin France. By Harry Lauder. (Melrose. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Harry Lauder’s account of his visit to the front, partly to 
entertain the troops but mainly to see his only son’s grave on the 
Somme, is an interesting book, by turns amusing and pathetic, 
He says that he is raising a fund to give a fresh start in life to 
Scottish sailors and soldiers who have been maimed in the war. 
In his concluding sentenecs he declares that among all the soldiers 
whom he met in France he found a deep-seated belief in immor- 


tality. Mr, Lauder’s testimony deserves to be noticed, 





Studies in Napoleonic Strategy. By Captein R. A. Hall. (Allen 
end Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.)—'This is an instructive little book, largely 
influenced by the writings of Marshal Foch end Ceptain Colin, on 
Napoleon’s methods, with notes showing how in the first and 
second battles of the Marne the same principles have been applied 
with suceess by Marshel Foch himself. Captain Hall deals with 
Napoleon’s first Ita'ian campaign es a contrest to Waterloo, and 
with Ulm and Jena as a contrast to the Russian failure. At 
Waterloo Napoleon disregarded time ; in Russia he neglected the 
factor of space. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


ee 
Allen (A.), First Songs, cr 8VO..........0000e00: edea ke patard (Maunsel) net 4,0 
Allen (A, W.), Mill and Cyanide Handbook, 18mo.............. (Griffin) net 6,0 
All the World's Aircraft, ed. by C. G. Grey... cc. cece cece eens (8. Low) net 25,0 
Armitage (F.), A History of the Collects, cr 8VO..........000005 (Weare) net 46 
Armitage (F.), Old Guilds of England..............0ceceeeees (Weare) net 6,0 
DOCUUNEN (UE), WO GROER, C8 BIG. occ cccscdncrecdisesdnecccliac (Dent) net 6/0 
Barcynska (Countess), Love Maygie, cr 8VO......... (Hurst & Blackett) net 6.0 
Barker (E.), Greek Political Theory : Plato and his Predecessors (Methuen) net 14.0 
Bartlett (F. O.), The Triffers, cr BVO .........ccccccscccees (Methuen) net 6,0 
Bertrand (A.), The Victory of Lorraine, er SVO............ (Nelson) net 3.6 
Bone (W. A.), Scientific Use of Coal, 8VO.............00005 (Longmans) net 210 
Bindloss (H.), Askew'’s Victory, cr SVO............0..- (Ward & Lock) net 50 
Bradby (Violet), Lodgings to Let, er 8V0............ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3.6 


Bradford (Rey, E, E.), The New Chivalry, and other Poems, cr 8vo (K, Paul) net 2/6 
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Brittain (Vera M.), Verses of a V.A.D., 18mo............ (Macdonald) net 2,6 
Brougham (Eleanor M.), Corn from Olde Fields : an Anthology, cr 8vo (Lane) net 7,6 
Caunter (Capt. J, A. L.), Thirteen Days: Escape from a German Prison (Bell) net 4.6 
Celarié (Henriette), Slaves of the Huns, 16mo.............. (Cassel) net 2.6 
Courtney (W. 1.), Old Saws and Modern Instances. .(Chapman & Hall) net 10 6 
Doda (A.), Ballad of the Tron Croas.........ccccccccccces (Macdonald) net 26 
Dunnicliff (H, B.), Practical Chemistry for Intermediate Classes .. (Maemillan) 50 
Economic Journal, Vol, XXVITI....... sheen cheantenteanseed (Macmillan) net 21.0 
Fecaped! Adventures in German Captivity, cr 8vo........ (Blackwood) net 60 
Eucharistic ee. RR  ” a ee Pera ee (Longmans) net 26 
Fairbairn (J, $.), A Text-Book for Midwives, roy 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 20,0 
Fletcher (J, G.), The Tree of Life, er 8vO............ (Chatto & Windus) net 50 
Gamble (J.), Baptism, Confirmation, and the Eucharist, 16mo.... (Murray) net 3,6 
Gilliland (Capt. H, G.), My German Prisons.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6.0 
Graevenitz (Baron P.), From Autocracy to Bolshevism (Allen & Unwin) net 5.0 
Graham (J. W.), William Penn, 16m0.........0.e.eeeeeeeee (Headley) net 7,6 
Gray (Eleanor), Eros & Psyche: a Drama in Three Acts, cr 8vo (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Grier (S, C.), The Princess’s Tragedy, cr 8VO...........++ (Blackwood) net 6,0 
Hamblin (R. A.), Lay of the Land, er 8vo............ (Allen & Unwin net 5,0 
Hocking (W. E.), Human Nature and its Remaking. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12,6 
Holmes (R.), Sister Matty and Company, cr 8v0............ (Blackwood) net 6,0 
Hudson (W, H.), Far Away and Long Ago, 16mo..... oeenseees (Dent) net 15.0 
ew eee RB eh emi (Rider) net 46 
Ireland (Rey. J, A.), A Legacy from a Scottish Manse (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
King (F, F.), Feeding and Care of Baby.................. (Macmillan) net 2,6 


Koebel (J, H.), South America as an Industrial and Commercial Field, 8vo 

F (F. Unwin) net 

Lawson Metric Weights and Measures and British Equivalents (Simpkin) net 5 0 
‘T 8vo 


D 
> 


Letters from Somewhere, by “ Doc,” cr 8v0........ (Heath & Cranton) net 3:6 
Loening (G. C.), Military Aeroplanes............ ...-(MeBride & Nast) net 21,0 
Lucas (KE, V.), "T'wixt Eagle and Deve, 16mo0.............. (Methuen) net 6.0 
MacCarthy (Mary), A Pier and a Band, cr 8vo ...... (Chatto & Windus) net 60 
Mackenzie (A.), John Brown of Haddington........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12.0 
GS CRD, COW SH, CE QM onic tbc concecscxs ceed (Methuen) net 8 6 
Maxwell (W. B.), The Mirror and the Lamp, er 8V0.......... (Cassell) net 7 0 
Mindel (A, S.), Russian Commercial Correspondence...... (Longmans) net 3,6 


Newlyn (H, N, G.), Relationship between the Mystical and Sensible Worlds, cr 8vo 
(Allen & Unwin) net 46 





Nichols (F, M.), Epistles of Erasmus, Vol. IIT., 8vo........ (Longmans) net 18.0 
O'Brien (G.), Economic History of Ireland in 18th Century..(Maunsel) net 10 6 
Ocmler (Marie Conway), The Butterfly Man, er 8vo........ (Heinemann) net 60 
Palmer (M. V.), Commonwealth Cookery Book, cr &vo...... (Longmans) net 2 6 
Plane Tales from the Skies, by “ Wing Adjutant,” cr 8vo....(Cassell) net 2.6 
Priestly Vocation, ed. by Rt. Rev, B. Ward, er 8vo........ (Longmans) net 50 
Pyke (Lillian M.), Phyl of the Camp, er 8vo............ (Ward & Lock) net 36 
2 Se eS Se eee ..(Methuen) net 6,0 
Kehmann (Elsa), The Small Place.......cccccccscsscccccees (Putnam) net 12 6 
BE SO “RP eee (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7,0 
Rogers (R.), Little Sketches of French Chateaux, 16ino (Heath & Cranton) net 26 
Rowley (R.), City Songs and Others, cr 8VO............-- (Maunsel) net 46 
Royce (Marjory), The Girl with No Proposals, cr 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6 0 
Rubbish Heap (The), by “ Rita,” cr 8V0...........0.e000e (Putnam) net 6/0 
Russian Lyrical Poetry: an Anthology, cr 8vo.......... (K. Paul) net 3.6 
Sampson (H, E.), Bhagavad-Gita Interpreted ................ (Rider) net 3 6 
Shorter (L, A. H), Visions of Chivalry, 16mo............ (Humphreys) net 36 
Silberstein (L.), Elements of Electromagnetic Theory of Light..(Longmans) net 3 6 
Stebbing (Ek. P.), From Czar to Bolshevik, 8vO.............0000 (Lane) net 126 
Streatfield (F.), Preparing the Way, cr 8v0...+.......... (Macmillan) net 5 0 
Tarkington (B.), The Magnificent Ambersons, cr 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Temple (A. G.), Guild Hall. Memories, 8v0..............006- (Murray) net 160 
Tomes Teemery OF Ue. Wee, VOR RV hicccccccsvewisscscucccaes (Times) net 12,6 
Transactions of Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, 2nd Series, 

OO, ees CW OD iii acvcsacyicnsesseees (Oxford Univ, Press) net 7 0 
Trent (P.), The Counter Balance, cr 8v0.............. (Ward & Lock) net 50 
Trine (R. W.), Higher Powers of Mind and Spirit, cr 8vo.......... (Bell) net 4 ¢ 


Valling (Gabrielle), Tumult: a Romance, cr 8vo. (Hutchinson) net 60 
Village Priest (The), and other Stories from the Militsina, cr 8vo (F, Unwin) net 60 
Wallace (E.), Lieutenant Bones, cr 8v0...............- (Ward & Lock) net 5,0 
Webster (A, D.), Seaside Planting for Shelter, Ornament and Profit, roy 8vo 

(F. Unwin) net 18 0 


Wiart (H. (. de), Way of Honour, cr 8vo.............. (Allen & Unwin) net 50 
Williamson (C, N, & A, M.), Crucifix Corner. ..............45: (Methuen) net 60 
Woodington (F. T.), Swayneford, er 8vo............ (Allen & Unwin) net 6,0 


Wynne (May), Queen Jennie, cr Svo (Chapman & Hall) net 7,0 
Young Wage Earner and the Problem of his Education, ed. by J, J. Findlay 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) 3.6 











TILO - LEUM 


THE 


GIVES 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 


Hamptons guarantee best value in 


DECORATING » Plain Painting, &c. 


Hamptons “‘ Halton” Wallpaper. 4 boldand very decorative 
bird and foliage design, of Queen Anne character, in exceptionally pleasing 
chintz colourings, Per 12 yard piece, 6s. 6d. See patiern, sent free, 


HAMPTONS _P2!! Mal! East. S.w.1. 


and at Buenos Aires. 


HURRIED MEALS 
AND INDIGESTION 


n these days most of us have to get through our meals as quickly 
In tl 1 t of us I to get tl gl ‘meals as quick]; 
as possible, and in consequence suffer from Indigestion, which 
seriously impairs our efficiency. 

A thoroughly reliable and harmless remedy for digestive dis- 
orders is provided by Savory & Moore in Dr. Jenner's Absorbent 
Lozenges. They relieve the stomach of Acidity caused by food 
fermentation, and restore the digestive organs to healthy activity. 
They are specially good for Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, &c. 

TESTIMONY,.—"“'I am writing to inform you that I think Dr. Jenner's Absorbent 
Lozenges are really wonderful, Even jin the most violent attacks of indigestion, I 
tind that one Lozenge gives instant relief. The nature of my work often necessitates 
the taking of my meals as quickly as possible, and moving about rapidly immediately 
sfterwards, yet [ never fear indigestion if I take a Dr, Jenner's Absorbent Lozenge, | 
have given Lozenges to several of my friends, and they cre all as pleased as 1 am with 
them” 

Loxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists, 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application, Mention this journal, and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
142a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
Table Damask . 
Handkerchiefs . 
Collars & Shirts 
ROBINGON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Denegall Pizoe BELFAST 


Mustrated list & 
samples post free 





PROFIT-SHARING 
LiFe ASSURANCE 


The Scottish Widows Fund is conducted on the 
mutual principle, the whole profits being divided 
among the Policyholders, 


The Society offers every advantage which Life Assurance, conducted 
under the most favourable circumstances, is capable of affording to 
the public, 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
FOUNDED 1815. 
Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 47 Millions. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
28 Cornhill, E.0. 3, and 


HEAD OFFICE: 
9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
(@. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 17 Waterlo» Place, 8.W. 1. 


TOTAL FUNDS - £&22,281,718 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTOROCAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


HEAD { 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
OFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 





ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 








A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
89,700,000 
er over £31,000 for each Working Day 











7 FOR THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION.—The 

attention of pareuts and head-masters is directed to the combined advantage 
afforded by the AUSTIN MOTOR CO., Ltd., for Engineering training for boys under 
actual factory conditions, and for accommodation in a well-appointed residential 
college attached to the works, The supervision of studies is by a competent staff 
of teachers, and a unique opportunity is thua afforded to enter the engineering profession 
under the best possible conditions.—Full particulars may be obtained from the 
TECHNICAL DIRECTOR, Educational Department, Austin Motor Co., Ltd., 
Northfield, Birmingham. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
| aieeinteateableaileabaien WANTED (age 18-20). 
AUXILIARY MILITARY HOSPITAL, SURREY. 





Forty beds; exceptionally healthy position, country ; good experienee for one too 
young for general training ; will be required to join V.A, Detachment. 
Small salary, board, lodging, uniform, laundry, and expenses. Must be prepared 
to sign on for duration of War. 
Reply, Box 835, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
ARLING SCHOOL, STROUD. 
(PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL UNDER BOARD OF EDUCATION.) 
HEAD-MASTER for the above School required at Christmas, Applications, 
stating age, degree, &c., and accompanied by 25 copies (printed or typewritten) of 
not more than three recent testimonials, and references to not more than three persons, 
must be sent to the undersigned, not later than the 31st of October. Every candi- 
date must be a Graduate (with Honours) of some University in the United Kingdom. 
He need not be in Holy Orders. Salary £500 per annum, increasing to £600 by 
aunual increments of £25 on certain conditions, A good Ilead-Master’s house (with 
accommodation for 18 boarders), garden, &c., is provided, and the rates are paid by 
the Governors, 
The School and house stand upon about seven acres, and are halfa mile from Stroud, 
The present number of boys in the School is 154. (The District is Lndustrial and 
Agricultural.) 
Form of application can be obtained from FREDK. WINTERBOTIHAM, 
Clerk to the Governors, 5 Kowcroft, Stroud, Glos. 
JHITCLIFFE MOUNT SECONDARY SCHOOL, CLECK- 
HEATON. (Dual.) 
The Governors invite applications for the post of. MODERN LANGUAGE MIs- 
TRESS in the above-named School, The commencing salary will be £160 per annum, 
Candidates must be graduates or be otherwise specially qualified, 
ey oy should be forwarded not later than October 26th to J. H. LINFIELD, 
Clerk to the Governors, Town Hall, Cleckheaton. 





FFXRURO DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE.—Required in 

_ January, or later, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS of METHOD for Training 
teachers of Tatante Also LECIURER to undertake any two of the following 
subjects: Mathematics, Garden ing, Gcography, Music. Clauchwenwn. Degreeortiain- 
ing casential.—Apply to the PRANCIPAL, trom whom all particulars can beobtained. 


COLLEG TESLEV ax: 
= GE (WESLEYAN), 





OUTHLANDS TRAINING 
TTER 


BA 

Wanted, in January, LECTURERS ia 

i French and Bnglieh. an 
(if. 4 10 of gardening will be a recomme: 

The salary in Bows cases fs £150-£180, resident. Previous experience wine ta 
into consideration in the fixing of the initial salary.—Forms of ap lication ken 
obtained from the Rev. E. SALT, 130 Horseferry Road, Westminster, § wi be 
should be returned not later than October 29th — 


ITY OF WORCESTER SECONDARY SOHOOL for 
LS 


GIBLS. 
TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES are required to begin work in ; 
(a) An Assistant Science Mistress to teach Elementary Physice nna iota 
oy Trai ees Coemny. Sy Sy aa 
orm ress for Form II., able to organize the Games o: 

to teach Drill, Initial salary £120. f the School ang 
Applications should be made by letter before October 26th. Particulars will be 

required of Education, Qualifications, Experience, Training and Age, and the Dam; 
of three referees should be given, THOS. DUCE WORTH es 

Secretary for Higher Education 


s 


Victoria Institute, Worcester, 

ITY OF COVENTRY PUBLIC LIBRARIkg. 
TEMPORARY CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 

The Library Committee invite applications for the position of Chief Librarian 
The op pointment will be for the period of the war only, and candidates must be 
ineligible for military service, Knowledge of close classification, open shelf methods, 
and scientific and technical bibliography essential. The person appolnted will be 
required to devote the whole of his time to the duties, 

pplications marked “ Librarianship,” stating age, pote experience, and 
required, and accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testiny 
should reach the undersigned not later than 10 a.m. on Tuesday, 22nd October, i9ig 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 

ERNEST A, SAVAGE, Clerk to the Committee, 


ieee INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY, 





APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR, 


The Saltera’ Company require a Director to take charge of the Salters’ Institute 
of Industrial Chemistry, now being founded to encourage research in Industrial 
Chemistry and the training and welfare of students in that trade. 


Applicants should possess exceptional qualifications, an intimate knowledge of 
Scientific and Industrial Chemistry, and a capacity for organisation. 


A substantiai salary will be paid to the Director, who will be ultimately required 
to devote his whole time and attention to the affairs of the Institute : the Company, 
however, are prepared to consider applications from those who may not be able at 
once to comply with this condition, 


Applications, by letter only, should be addressed to the CLERK of the SALTERS’ 
COMPANY, Salters’ Hall, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, B.C. 4. 





ERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up-to. 

date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now open to 

University women, may be obtained h the above Office.—. pply Miss H, M. 
ave 








CHAPPELL (Oxford Hon, Mods.,Maths.), Secretary, 6 Princes St.,C ish 8q.,W.1. 
LECTURES, &o. 
\HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


Vice-Chancellor: W. RIPPER, C.H., D.Eng., D.Sc., M.Inst.0.E., J.P, 





EDGAR ALLEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £100 per 

annum and tenable for three years, are offered :— 

(a) Two Scholarships open to men and women who will not have completed 
their 20th year at the beginning of the University Session in which they 
enter the University, 

(ob) ‘Two Scholarships restricted to the “ sons of workinen earning daily or weekly 
wages and foremen of workmen and managers.” 

An EXAMINATION for the above Scholarships will be held in DECEMBER 

NEXT, and entries must be sent to the Registrar by 31st October. 
Full particulars of these Scholarships may be obtained free from the undersigned. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRALNING 
COLLEGE, mae HEATH, KENT. 


ecs : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P, The Rt, Hon, Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Principal : 
Miss H. C, GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst, of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened In 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepal as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course oxtends over two years, It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, i and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood, The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in 4 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, The Course beglas ia 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lausdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over $3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply the SECRETARY. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's Training in SWEDISH 
EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, 
DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, HYGIENK, &. 
Residential fees £100 a year, Three years’ course, 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING, 

















) ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training Colloge for Teachers, President: Rt, 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr. C, G, Monte- 





fiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—¥For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range glass 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruo- 
tion, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successesin Examinations, Beekeeping, Marketing, 
Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical training: vegetable, 
fruit, and Somrgnetes. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life; from 60 gaa, 
perannum, Gardening Year begins in September, Visitors received if accommo- 























dation permits,—lllus, prospectus of RLDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, or, Rye, Sussex, 








